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nor Mr. Balfour is likely to lead an Armenian agitation, 
NOTES. certainly no one else can; and any one who tries will 
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"TRE efforts of the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” and Mr. Glad- 

stone to get up an Armenian-atrocity agitation 
are doomed to failure. Lord Hugh Cecil’s letter to the 
Secretary of the Byron Society proves (what indeed 
everybody knew !) that Lord Salisbury and his Cabinet 
share in ‘‘ the generous indignation that has been 
aroused by the atrocities perpetrated under the infamous 
government of the Sultan.” But to translate this 
indignation into action would probably bring about a 
European war, and for such a conflict Great Britain 
is, as Sir Charles Dilke has pointed out, in- 
sufficiently prepared. Were our Navy half as 
strong again as it is, we might venture to push chivalry 
to Quixotism ; though this old-world virtue does not 
go well with the common sense on which the Briton is 
wont to pride himself. But with our Navy at its 
present strength—barely sufficient for defence—and our 
promises to evacuate Egypt and act unselfishly belied by 
our performances, we cannot attempt to coerce the 
Turk at the risk of finding him supported by France 
and Russia. 


It was to be expected that Lord Rosebery would 
discountenance an Armenian-atrocity agitation in the 
country. In the first place, Lord Rosebery is aware 
that Lord Salisbury is only carrying out his prede- 
cessor’s foreign policy at Constantinople. And, secondly, 
no one knows better than Lord Rosebery that he is con- 
spicuously unfitted, physically and mentally, to lead an 
out-of-doors agitation. It is not given to everybody to 
be a successful agitator, for the part requires a body 
insensible to fatigue, and a mind devoid of humour. 
Brougham, O'Connell, Gladstone, and Bright were past 
masters of the art. All were men of Herculean strength, 
who revelled in ‘‘ the damnable iteration” of clap-trap. 
Cobden was as successful as any of them, but he had 
not the necessary physique, and after the repeal of the 
Corn Laws he collapsed. 


Above all, an agitator must be able to sleep after no 
matter how exciting a mental effort. Both Cobden 
and Gladstone have confided to the world that the 
moment their head touched the pillow they were asleep, 
and secure of at least six hours’ oblivion. Now Lord 
Rosebery is a bad sleeper, and he is altogether too 
delicate and fastidious for the coarse réle of an agitator. 
As little can one imagine Mr. Arthur Balfour heading 
an atrocity campaign. The Leader of the House of 
Commons practises a Socratic irony, and habitually 
pitches his speeches in too low a key for platform 
enthusiasm. That genial cynic, Sir Henry Drummond- 
Wolff, was wont to say of the Fourth Party, ‘Ah! 
Randolph and | saved Arthur Balfour as a politician— 
we lowered his moral tone.” If neither Lord Rosebery 


only cover himself and his party with ridicule. 


The Eastern Question will practically be settled in a 
moderate-sized country house in the Highlands. Busi- 
ness will not begin till the Tsar arrives at Balmoral, 
and has a long talk with Her Majesty, Lord Salisbury, 
and Mr. Balfour. Cererhonious receptions at Vienna 
and Berlin go for nothing as compared with the family 
intimacy of Balmoral, and of course it is absurd to 
suppose that the Tsar opened himself to the don bourgeois 
who presides over the French Republic. Some people 
imagine that when these august persons meet under 
the same roof they eschew politics and talk about the 
weather. This is a delusion, and it would hardly be 
worth while dragging Lord Salisbury up to Scotland to 
exchange banalities with the Emperor of All the Russias. 
We can only hope that Lord Salisbury will infect the 
Tsar with his “‘ indignation ” against the Sultan, and that 
England and Russia may agree to make an end of the 
assassin ; but our hope is not strong. 


As late as a fortnight ago we denied the existence of 
a duly signed and sealed treaty of alliance between 
Russia and France. Since then nothing has occurred 
to modify our opinion, not even to the small extent of 
admitting the possibility of a merely defensive pact, such 
as was hinted at in Austrian diplomatic circles. At the 
same time we do not close our eyes to the probability of 
an agreement being arrived at during the forthcoming 
visit of Nicolas II. to Paris, and of its being signed then 
or immediately after his departure. Should this happen, 
the original conception of M. Hanotaux—which may or 
may not have been submitted either to Alexander III. 
or to his successor, or to both—will most likely undergo 
considerable alteration. The Powers represented by the 
Triple Alliance will, of course, remain the chief adver- 
saries in view ; but owing to the latest development of 
the Eastern Question, and the consequent agitation in 
England, the possible action of the latter Power will 
probably be provided against. And thus history will 
after a lapse of nearly ninety years repeat itself, and 
we shall have a revised edition of the famous Treaty of 
Tilsit, as far as we ourselves are concerned. 


The most condensed synopsis of this document is out 
of the question here ; we need only remind the reader 
of one clause. In return for Alexander I.’s promise to 
co-operate with Napoleon the French Emperor pledged 
his support to free all the European provinces of the 
Ottoman Empire, Constantinopleand Roumeliaexcepted, 
from the vexatious and burdensome rule of the Turk. 
Carefully worded though the document was, Napoleon 
was not its dupe. Not for a single moment did he deceive 
himself with regard to Alexandér’s ambition—namely, 
the possession of Sélim’s dominions, or, at any rate, the 
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‘lion’s share of them. In fact, the eventual partition of 
these dominions was plainly hinted at, and this seemed 
all the more feasible inasmuch as simultaneously with 
the progress of the negotiations the news arrived of 
Sélim’s overthrow by the Janissaries. Napoleon, there- 
fore, was practically absolved from his engagements to 
the latter. Nevertheless, and in spite of the projected 
clauses guaranteeing the autonomy of Constantinople 
and Roumelia, Meneval heard his Imperial master 
exclaim one morning, ‘‘ Constantinople, Constantinople ! 
but Constantinople means the empire of the world. 
Constantinople, never!” 


This one sentence marks, perhaps, the sole point of 
contact between the minds of M. Hanotaux and Lord 
Salisbury on the subject. We say perhaps. We are 
by no means sure ; for France and her statesmen appear 
to be so absolutely mesmerized by the prospect of an 
openly avowed alliance with Russia as to make it 
difficult to predict the nature of the next manifestation 
of politico-cerebral aberration on their part. Could 
England have prevented this state of hypnotism? , We 
unhesitatingly reply ‘‘ Yes” ; and in doing this we do 
not intend to lay the blame exclusively on this or that 
party. _Our opinion is that both Liberals and Con- 
servatives are equally guilty. We have practically 
thrown France. into Russia’s arms. Lord Granville 
did this on the morning of 25 February, 1871, when he 
pressed the Duc de Broglie to give France’s adhesion 
to the consent of Europe to the modification of the 
Treaty of 1856, which modification annulled the clause 
providing for the neutrality of the Black Sea. France, 
in spite of her terrible troubles then, came to the con- 
clusion that her sons’ blood had been spilt uselessly 
in the Crimea. Lord Derby did worse on 19 May, 1876, 
when the British Government refused their concurrence 
in the Berlin Memorandum. Moreover, both our political 
parties have acted in the same way in regard to Egypt, 
and so are equally responsible for having estranged 
France. Weneedsayno more. The reader may work 
out the rest for himself. 


Sir John Gorst’s speech at Colchester points em- 
phatically to Rate-aid instead of State-aid for the 
Voluntary Schools, the sensible view, which we have 
all along advocated in this Review. Grants from the 
Consolidated Fund cannot, as the Vice-President of the 
Council points out, save the Voluntary Schools, for 
two reasons : they cannot be adequate, and they cannot 
be permanent. Neither 4s. nor 6s. can make up the 
deficiency of 12s. in the country and 25s. in London, 
and the present Government will not last for ever. No 


' Radical Government would be strong enough to take 


away powers of control or rating conferred on popular 
local bodies; but a Radical Government could and 
would take away grants from the Consolidated Fund 
by simply telling their majority not to vote the money. 
We have not seen the case for Rate-aid put more 
cogently. But then, as Sir John Gorst impressed upon 
his audience, members of the Church of England must 
agree amongst themselves as to how the relief to 
Voluntary Schools is to be given. The Bill of last 
Session was wrecked, so the Minister tells us, quite as 
much by difference of opinion amongst Churchmen as 
by the hostility of the Opposition. And Churchmen 
must not only agree, but they must make known their 
views to Her Majesty’s Government. Here is some- 
thing for them to do during the autumn better than 
spouting on platforms about Armenian atrocities. 


A correspondence has been running through the 
‘* Times” about clerical poverty. Into this discussion 
has been thrust in the queerest way a controversy 
between Lord Grimthorpe and an anonymous Dean 
about the Book of Common Prayer, which is con- 
ducted with the urbanity one might expect from two 
such disputants, and has as much to do with the subject 
in hand as the cosmogony of the world had to do with 
the gross of spectacles which the venerable stranger 
sold to Moses Primrose. The poverty of clergymen 
arises from the fact that the profession confers a certain 
social position ; curates are as well paid as officers. 


In some counties, like Kent, there are too many 
churches, in others too few. What is wanted is a 
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sweeping redistribution of ecclesiastical revenues. A 
levelling process, which should lower the mountains 
and elevate the plains, is sadly needed. Much might 
be done by the consolidation of small livings which are 
too poor to support an incumbent decently, and much 
by the reduction of sinecures in the shape of canonries 
and prebendal stalls. At present the clergymen who 
work hardest get the worst pay. It is not fair that the 
fattest incomes should all be in the pleasant country 
parishes, while the men who are slaving in the 
slums of our great cities often get the same wages as 
a skilled mechanic. The services in our cathedrals 
must, of course, be adequately maintained, but some of 
these establishments are too large. 


As we predicted last week, the State of Maine has 
gone overwhelmingly Republican. The party majority 
is the largest on record, and disposes effectually of any 
remaining notion that silver can win in any Atlantic 
State. But this very solidarity of the East may serve 
only to provoke a similar unanimity on the other side 
in the West. Mr. Bryan is avowedly the candidate of 
the West and South, and as his campaign proceeds the 
intention of these two sections to teach a lesson to the 
East, and to combine to free themselves from Eastern 
financial control, is more and more insisted upon. The 
demonstration in Maine, as in Vermont, that Eastern 
people accept this sectional alignment, and are even 
enthusiastic over it, may send up stocks in New York, 
but it can hardly convince the West and South of their 
error in treating the conflict as one of sections. 


We understand that the gifted and romantic lady to 
whose keeping the ‘‘Times” entrusted its political 
conscience on matters South African was turned 
off some time ago. We wonder to what gentle- 
man, or lady, the precious trust has been trans- 
ferred. The other day we noticed a glowing ‘‘ leader” 
on the climatic advantages and mineral wealth of South 
Africa, which concluded thus :—‘‘ The main facts to be 
considered are, as our Correspondent points out, that 
there will be an increasing immigration into the Transvaal 
of permanent and well-to-do settlers, who must soon 
place the old Boer element in the position of a minority, 
at least numerically insignificant.” Events may con- 
firm this oracular glimpse of the obvious. But the 
delicate and urbane tact—so calculated to promote good- 
will between the nations !—of pointing out to the Dutch 
that their extrusion from their fatherland is only a 
matter of time is worthy of what Matthew Arnold’s 
friend Arminius used to call ‘“‘that astonishing news- 


paper.” 


We have all suffered from the brutality of the 
Paris douanier. We remember once, after searching in 
vain for our luggage-receipt, how a ruffian in a blouse 
seated himself upon our portmanteau with his ‘‘ pas de 
bulletin, pas de bagage.” We cannot, therefore, repress 
a malicious satisfaction that a distinguished Frenchman 
like M. Zola has experienced the tyranny of these gentry. 
But the custom-house officer who thrust his dirty paws 
into M. Zola’s hamper of vegetables, broke his bottle 
of pickles, and violated the sanctity of Madame Zola’s 
luggage, is probably wishing by this time that he had 
never been born. The great novelist has already 
pilloried him in the Press, and will certainly crucify 
him in his next novel. 


The “* Daily Chronicle” is in many respects a most 
excellent journal; but the hand of Mr. Henry Norman 
lies heavy upon it. Mr. Norman is by way of being a 
traveller. He has made the grand tour in an Atlantic 
liner ; nay, he has penetrated to the wilds of Eastern 
Europe, remaining there for a sufficient number of 
hours to solve the Eastern Question. He is by con- 
sequence cosmopolitan to a degree ; and the solution of 
the foreign competition problem is but child’s play to 
the journal he adorns. We have turned with becoming 
deference to the ‘‘ Chronicle’s ” comments on our own 
humble efforts in the same direction. But, alas! we 
have not found much light. We find ourselves accused 
of an ‘exquisite intelligence in economics”; and a 
blessing is invoked on the mission to ourselves of one 
of our contributors. 
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This contributor—Mr. H. G. Wells—wrote last week 
in these columns a caustic article on the shortcomings 
of English manufacturers of certain scientific instru- 
ments, whereby their German rivals had profited. Here, 
then, is made manifest a cause of English commercial 
failure other than Protection; and so, says our 
‘* Chronicle,” is equally made manifest the foolishness 
of our talk about the Free-trade fetish. But we never 
said that the Free Import system was the sole cause of 
England’s industrial degeneration. We have been 
careful to point out that there were various causes. In 
some industries lack of technical skill is the main 
cause; in others it is want of scientific training; in 
others, again, the concentration of the industry in the 
hands of two or three unprogressive firms accounts for 
the trouble ; and Mr. Wells’s instance happened to be 
drawn from this category. But to argue from that that 
protection against foreign bounties is not of conse- 
quence to English industry is about as reasonable as 
would be the inference that Mr. Norman is a Seventh 
Day Adventist because the practices of that body had 
recently a sympathetic puff in the ‘‘ Chronicle’s” 
columns. Perhaps the ‘‘ Chronicle” will explain how 
native stupidity has killed our sugar industry ? 


It is striking to what an extent the manners of the 
House of Commons have changed within the lifetime 
of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Villiers. When Mr. Ferrand, 
the member for Knaresborough, was making a furious 
attack on Cobden, according to the latter’s description, 
“Colonel Sibthorpe plied the fellow with oranges to 
suck, in an affectionate way that resembled a monkey 
fondling a bear.” Fancy Mr. ‘‘ Tommy” Bowles ply- 
ing Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett with oranges during 
one of the latter’s fiery attacks on Mr. Chamberlain ! 
No doubt it was only after Sir Robert Peel reformed 
the tariff that the oranges became a cheap and vulgar 
source of refreshment. In Burke’s day honourable 
members used to lie full length along the benches in 
riding boots, and amused themselves not only by suck- 
ing oranges, but by cracking nuts. 


So Mr. Tankerville Chamberlayne ‘‘ thinks with a 
sigh of the days of RichardI.”! Those days are indeed 
gone with ‘‘the snows of yester year,” and we live in 
horrid, prosaic, times of Foreign Enlistment Acts, and 
unsympathetic Chief Justices. Still, the example of 
Dr. Jameson is not so very discouraging, as, unless 
our memory deceives us, Coeur de Lion got more than 
fifteen months as a first-class misdemeanant. Paladin 
in brown boots and a yachting cap would not, it is 
true, be so picturesque a figure as Paladin in chain- 
shirt and vizor; but of the blue-serge suit it may be 
said, as of the gallant’s death-wound, “ ’twill serve.” 
Mr. Tankerville Chamberlayne is blessed with this 
world’s goods, and has, or had, a well-found yacht. 
What is to prevent him sailing with a picked band of 
Conservative Crusaders to depose the Sultan ? 


Recently the “‘ Daily Chronicle” went out of its 
way to announce that ‘‘Mr. William Morris, who 
recently returned from a trip to Spitzbergen, undertaken 
on medical advice, is lying seriously ill at his residence, 
Kelmscott House, Hammersmith,” and that, ‘‘ out of 
consideration for the distinguished invalid, no applause 
was permitted at the weekly gathering of the Hammer- 
smith Socialist Society, which has met for thirteen 
years in a room under his house.” Naturally this 
announcement occasioned considerable distress to Mr. 
Morris’s many friends, and brought down upon his 
household a small avalanche of inquiries. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Morris, when he returned from his trip, 
was for a short time less well than when he started; 
but he speedily resumed his normal condition, which, 
though it causes anxiety, is not so alarming, we are 
glad to say, as the ‘‘Chronicle’s” uncalled-for statement 
would suggest. It is a pity that the prevailing craze 
for ‘news ” will not permit our daily Press to consider 
the feelings of private individuals. 


In the current number of the ‘ Fortnightly ” there is 
an article on ‘‘ Poetry for Children.” It is based upon 
the supposition that the anthologies made at various 
times by Mr. Palgrave, Mr. Patmore, and Mr. Lang 
are all inadequate, and that the writer of the article 
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could himself do better. We say “himself,” because 
we take for granted that the said writer, ‘‘E. V. Lucas,” 
is the young journalist who is responsible for a little 
‘* Life of Bernard Barton,” and for one or two pieces 
contributed to Mr. C. L. Graves’s ‘‘ Hawarden Horace.” 
Some days ago the ‘‘ Daily News” had a leader on the 
‘* Fortnightly” article, and spoke throughout of Mr. 
Lucas as ‘‘ Mrs. Lucas.” Was this the result of 
pardonable ignorance, or the outcome of unkindly 
humour? Moreover, was, or was not, the leader in 
question written by Mr. Lang, whom Mr. Lucas had 
ventured to criticize adversely? Mr. Lang, we know, 
poses as a critic, but he is said not to be fond of 
being censured by other people. 


Announcement has been made of the forthcoming pub- 
lication of new poems by Bret Harte. Such a volume is 
in contemplation, and will by-and-bye see the light ; but 
it is not yet ‘‘ ready for press.” Some curiosity is felt in 
regard to it, for Mr. Harte has not of late years pub- 
lished much verse, and one had supposed him given 
up entirely to the composition of prose fiction. If he has 
another ‘‘ Heathen Chinee” or ‘‘ Truthful James” in 
store for us, by all means let us have it as soon as 
possible. 


In a little monthly effusion called ‘‘ To-morrow,” 
Mr. Max Beerbohm discusses ‘‘ Mrs. Meynell’s Cowslip 
Wine.” It appears that Mr. Beerbohm is not among 
Mrs. Meynell’s indiscriminating adulators. He does 
not think her our one and only female prose-writer. 
Nay, is there not Ouida? ‘I like Ouida’s champagne,” 
says Mr. Beerbohm ; ‘‘ and I often drink it, in modera- 
tion. I like Mrs. Meynell’s cowslip wine, too. But I 
really cannot get drunk on it.” 


One of the most curious figures of Parisian literary 
life has passed away this week in the person of M. 
Léon Vanier, the publisher of the Decadent Poets, to 
whom he stood in the same paternal relation as M. 
Lemerre a quarter of a century ago to the Parnassians. 
Vanier’s shop on the Quai Saint-Michel was the centre 
of all the gossip and scandal of Symbolism, and the 
point from which it radiated upon an astonished world. 
The publisher himself was a noticeable being, a little 
dark man, with bright brown eyes for ever lifted in 
astonishment at somebody's cleverness—his own or 
another's ; darting like a mouse from this corner to that 
of his artistically furnished arritre-boutique, breaking off 
a conversation with a poet to sell a book to a stranger, 
himself personally and excitedly familiar with every 
feature of his business, enthusiastic rather than 
mercenary, yet with a rare eye to the possible profit to 
be made out of the success of the Decadent movement. 
He died prematurely, at the age of forty-eight, having 
lived to see his incoherent verse-men talked about, but 
hardly popular. 


Vanier’s latest enterprise is whimsically said to have 
hastened his end. A few days ago he issued from 
his press Verlaine’s posthumous volume, ‘ Invectives.” 
We have shown so much sympathy for certain portions 
of the work of the Villon of our day, who was a real 
poet of a high order, that we shall not be accused of 
prejudice; but ‘‘Invectives” is too much! These 
verses very rarely, indeed, rise above the level of 
doggerel, and their tone and verbiage are more sordid 
and ignoble than anything we can remember to have 
read. The ‘ pauvre Lelian,” as he called himself, in 
those hours of misery, pain, and obloquy which suc- 
ceeded his imprisonment, consoled himself, now and 
again, by writing abusive verses against the magistrates 
who condemned him, the doctors who attended him, the 
editors who refused his articles, and the men of letters 
who neglected or, as he thought, patronized him. If 
Verlaine had been another Swift or Voltaire, his mud 
would have turned into metal, and, no matter how 
unworthy the attacks he made, their form would have 
preserved them. But he is the most ineffectual of 
satirists. He never thinks of anything really cutting 
or characteristic to say; his diatribes are merely rude- 
nesses. If anything could destroy the fame of the 

r, world-worn poet, it would be the preservation 
of all this feeble spite. And if M. Vanier has died of 
publishing t we are sorry for him, but must confess 
that the disease was likely to be fatal. 
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THE ARMENIAN AGITATION. 


T= managers of the Conservative party are about 
to undertake a very heavy responsibility. There is 
no longer any doubt that the gentlemen who pull the 
wires are countenancing an agitation against the Sultan 
of Turkey. It is not, of course, that these astute 
persons believe the Eastern Question can be settled in 
public meetings, or that they have any clear idea as to 
what the policy of Great Britain is or ought to be at 
this hour in Constantinople. The Conservative managers 
are urging Conservative members of Parliament to gird 
up their loins, and take the platform, because Mr. 
Edward Evans, the chairman of the Liverpool Radical 
caucus, has succeeded in inducing Mr. Gladstone to say 
that, ‘if desired, and if all circumstances were favour- 
able,” he might take ‘‘a small part” in what is called 
‘*a city meeting” in Liverpool. We do not wish to say 
anything unkind of Mr. Gladstone; he is an old 
agitator ; and, like the inveterate gambler, he cannot 
resist the temptation to one last ‘‘ flutter.”” We sincerely 
trust that those who have any solicitude for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s health and reputation will prevent him from 
going to the Liverpool meeting. There comes a time 
of life when participation in the hurly-burly of politics 
is undignified. But we will not harp upon a note 
which our opponents will doubtless think hypocritical. 
We will content ourselves with protesting that what 
Mr. Edward Evans and Mr. Gladstone may do or say 
is no concern of the Conservative party, and ought not 
to give them a cue. 

What we want to know is whether Lord Salisbury 
approves of his followers being drawn into the agita- 
tion which has started under the auspices of Mr. 
Edward Evans. It would seem improbable that the 
party managers should counsel Conservative mem- 
bers to appear at atrocity meetings unless they had 
previously ascertained the wishes of their chief. And 
yet Lord Hugh Cecil’s letter from Walmer Castle does 
not sound like a trumpet-call. The plea of the Con- 
servative wirepullers is that, if Conservative mem- 
bers hold aloof, the Radicals will capture the move- 
ment, and make party capital out of it. Is the 
foreign policy of-Great Britain to be guided by such 
considerations as these? Was there ever such an 
imbecile, such a pettifogging, argument for taking 
sides in a great European question? These caucus- 
monger’s calculations may be all very well in domestic 
politics—in foreign politics they are midsummer mad- 
ness. For the European Powers will see in this 
Armenian agitation nothing but another ebullition of 
British fartufferie. They will not believe in the 
sincerity of our sympathy with the Armenians. They 
will merely be exasperated by what they regard 
as a clever move on the chessboard. And they 
will not be so very far out, these cynical European 
neighbours. We are told, amongst other things, 
that it is impossible to discountenance the agitation 
amongst Conservatives, because ‘‘so many of our 
fellows feel deeply” on the subject. Very likely ; but 
we should like to know how far the feelings of ‘‘ our 
fellows” go. ‘‘When a butcher tells you that his 
heart bleeds for his country,” said stout old Samuel 
Johnson, ‘‘the rascal lies; in reality, he suffers no 
uneasiness.” Do the deep feelings of ‘‘ our fellows” 
go to an extra shilling on the Income-tax and the 
sacrifice of their sons’ bodies? or do “‘ our fellows” 
mean no more than a platonic and platitudinous abhor- 
rence of the massacre of one set of barbarians by 
another? It would be well to know, for much depends 
thereon. The Mayors of Bradford and Cardiff have 
summoned ‘‘town meetings ”’—the usual cant about 
no party politics—and have invited the attendance of 
the borough members. The object of these meetings 
is stated to be ‘‘to strengthen the hands of 
Lord Salisbury in taking effectual measures to put 
an end to the misrule of the Sultan of Turkey.” 
Have these provincial Metternichs realized that this 
means going to war with Turkey ; for the Sultan is 
not going to be deposed until his armies have been 
destroyed? Have they further reflected that, even if 
the other Powers agree to keep the ring, it means that 
the Empress of India, with some sixty millions of 
Mahommedan subjects, will be making war upon the 
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Caliph of the Mahommedan religion? Have they 


ascertained what are the chances of the other Powers . 


standing round whilst Lord Salisbury puts the Sultan’s 
head in chancery ? 

We have said not a word about the merits of the 
Armenians, or the demerits of the Sultan; nor do we 
mean to. The Turk may be as unspeakable as you 
like, and the Armenians the most noble and the most 
maltreated people on God's earth. All that we will 
concede for argument’s sake ; but that is not the point, 
which is this. If the agitation against the Sultan 
means that Lord Salisbury’s hands are to be 
strengthened in inviting the other European Powers to 
join in putting an end to the Sultan’s misrule, it is an 
innocent, if somewhat ridiculous, fatuity. The atrocity 
meetings will not have any effect upon the European 
Powers, except to irritate them and make them sus- 
pect our motives. And if they serve, like crying or 
swearing, to relieve the feelings of ‘‘ our fellows,” it is 
waste of time to say more than that we should prefer 
to see the Conservative party avoid such womanish 
pranks. But if the agitation means that Great Britain 
is to plunge Europe into war because a portion of the 
Sultan’s Empire is inefficiently policed, then we denounce 
the whole business as an ineffable crime, of which the 
intent is not less heinous because, as Mr. Tankerville 
Chamberlayne laments, the days of the Crusades are 
gone. 

We ask Lord Salisbury to give the nation guid- 
ance at this moment. The Prime Minister knows as 
well as Lord Rosebery that the only two Powers who 
have vital and indisputable interests in the Turkish 
question are Russia and Austria. Let him say so. He 
knows perfectly well that neither Russia nor Austria 
could afford to let Great Britain intervene single-handed 
in the affairs of Turkey. Let him say so with his own 
lips, and not through the mouth of his son. 

It is impossible that a statesman of Lord Salisbury’s 
sagacity and experience can believe that an atrocity 
campaign headed by Mr. Gladstone will work up feeling 
abroad to the St. James’s Hall pitch, or that it will do 
anything but weaken, instead of strengthening, his 
hands. If Lord Salisbury sees this, as he must, it is 
his duty to stop the thing while there is yet time, and 
so save his party froma fiasco. The Prime Minister 
and the Inner Cabinet are shortly to meet the Tsar at 
Balmoral. The Tsar is a young man, and probably a 
good deal in the hands of his advisers. But if in the 
hospitable intimacy of Her Majesty’s Highland home, 
England and Russia could come to some definite under- 
standing about Turkey, then indeed Lord Salisbury 
would be in a position to put an end to the Sultan’s 
misrule. Perhaps ‘ our fellows” had better wait a week 
before they appear on platforms in the character of 
‘* The Man of Feeling.” 


THE ‘*GREAT CONSPIRACY.” 


1* is not the fault of the daily papers, or of what may 

be called the publicity department of Scotland 
Yard, that the people of England are not in a wild state 
of panic over the latest dynamite scare. Ordinarily 
much might be forgiven to the journalistic necessities 
of the dull season —but really, what with Armenian 
massacres, Hispano-Cuban atrocities, the American 
elections, and the tour of the Tsar, there seems very 
little excuse for this hysterical attempt to make our 
flesh creep. 

If we reduce the thing to facts, what has happened ? 
Four men have been arrested, upon the initiative of the 
English police—two in Rotterdam, one in Boulogne, 
one in Glasgow. It can be proved, apparently, that a 
secret understanding—as these persons seem to under- 
stand secrecy—existed between the four ; and that the 
two who were captured in Holland had been the tenants 
of a house in a suburb of Antwerp, in which have been 
found large quantities of materials for the manufacture 
of explosives. These are the essential facts of what 
the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph” calls a ‘‘vast and dangerous 
conspiracy.” Thus baldly stated, they undoubtedly 
form a possible basis for something very serious. But 
the more we examine them, by the light of their sur- 
roundings, the less grave do they appear. 

Of the four men arrested, three belong to that extra- 
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ordinary variety of Irish-American ‘‘bounder” and 
blackguard, whose brainless egotism and degraded 
ferocity of imagination used to provide the late Major 
Le Caron with a handsome income. Circumstances 
have given an international fame to the principal figure 
in this trio, who is called P. J. Tynan, although there 
seems to be some doubt whether he is really that person. 
Still greater doubt surrounds the question whether 
P. J. Tynan was actually the ‘No. 1” of the Phoenix 
Park murder club or not. The affirmative statement 
rested upon the identification of a photograph by the 
informers Carey and Delaney ; but against this there 
are numerous assertions, made apparently with know- 
ledge, that Tynan in reality had very little to do with the 
plot. Tynan himself, however, has made a profession 
of his suspected criminality for fourteen years. At first 
it was lucrative ; but as the advanced Clan-na-Gael men 
in America ceased to believe in him, his fortunes waned. 
He tried lecturing in vain; his ponderous and unspeak- 
ably silly book, published last year, fell flat. A few 
months ago he had sunk to the state of a needy hanger- 
on at a drinking saloon in Brooklyn, but he looked 
forward to a more prosperous autumn as a paid cam- 
paign orator in the interest of Mr. McKinley. It may 
be added that in the years immediately following the 
Phoenix Park tragedy there were often a dozen or more 
men in the United States, each of whom was pre- 
tending to be P. J. Tynan, and collecting sub- 
scriptions as the great ‘‘ No. 1.” Of the two men who 
had the bomb factory at Antwerp, one is sufficiently 
described by the fact that, though he was calling himself 
Wallace, there were found on his person cards bearing 
the legend, ‘‘ John F. Kearney, the Irish Nationalist, 
Bowery, New York.” Both he and his companion 
Haines have long borne in America the reputation of 
being in the pay of the British Government. Indeed, 
this suspicion more or less attaches to every active 
member of the ‘‘ physical-force” party over there, and 
it would not be in the least surprising if it turned out 
that all three of these vermin had at one time or another 
sold, or tried to sell, ‘‘ information ” to the English au- 
thorities. The fourth man, the Bell or Ivory who was 
arrested at Glasgow, is apparently of the half-fool type 
which the Clan-na-Gael has always been able to find 
and to use for its more dangerous work. It was 
this kind of “natural” who was generally captured 
in the act, in the old dynamite days, and sent into a 
penal servitude under which his weak brain broke 
down. We may be sure that if this latest ‘‘ vast and 
terrible conspiracy’ meant business, the grinning and 
vacuous Bell would have been thrust forward to run 
the actual risks. 

But was there any intention of ‘‘ business”? We 
may put aside at once the theory that such seasoned 
and battered adventurers as Tynan, Kearney, and 
Haines have any interests or aims save those of their 
own pockets. They were very poor a while ago, but 
since they have been in Europe they have lived well 
and spent money freely, and when they were captured 
the money found on them represented a considerable 
sum in the aggregate. This points to the conclusion 
that, upon the pledge of reopening the dynamite cam- 
paign in Great Britain, they had succeeded in getting a 
substantial amount from the American “‘ physical force ” 
treasury. But would they have kept that pledge? Had 
they any purpose beyond a demonstration, 
probably involving the sacrifice of Bell, which should 
start contributions flowing once more into the war-chest 
from the ignorant and implacable fanatics among the 
poorer of their countrymen in America ? 

To answer these questions, one must above all re- 
member that Scotland Yard was informed of their 
intended visit to Europe before they arrived, and has 
shadowed them all ever since they landed at various 
Continental ports. Our newspapers gointo raptecstasies 
of admiration over the picture of “the master minds at 
Scotland Yard directing the whole business,” and the 
police dogging the footsteps of these silly scoundrels 
about Europe, ‘‘ preparing to pounce upon them as soon 
as they appeared to be nearing the consummation of 
their nefarious designs.” The quotations are from the 
‘* Daily Telegraph,” but their spirit is that of the whole 
daily Press. We confess that we are unable to see any- 
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thing wonderful in what Scotland Yard has done. Its 
spies in America sent in advance descriptions and 
dossiers of the men, and statements as to where they 
would land ; with that information ia hand, the rest 
was child’s play, and even if difficulties had arisen, there 
was the innate stupidity of the quarry itself to rely 
upon. The story of Tynan’s behaviour at Boulogne, 
getting drunk every night, and declaiming at public 
bars about his violent yet mysterious intentions, is 
enough in itself to take the first fine blush off the legend 
of supernatural police sagacity. But there is more to 
say about the police than this. 

Ever since Major Le Caron laid bare, in that amazing 
narrative of his in the witness-box, the hand-in-glove 
relations existing between the home authorities and 
members of the Clan-na-Gael, an unpleasant feeling 
about the whole business has been growing up in the 
English public mind. No doubt it is important and of 
public utility that our officials here should know what 
is going on in the camp of our avowed enemies ; but 
the machinery employed is not only loathsome in itself, 
it is open to the suspicion of being used in operations 
for which Englishmen would not willingly be respon- 
sible. For example, who can be sure that the very 
spies who warned Scotland Yard that Tynan and his 
colleagues were coming did not supply the money to 
enable them to come? It is easy to imagine that, if 
the sum given to Tynan for his expedition were to be 
subtracted from the amount received by the informers 
for their warning, a handsome margin of profit might 
remain. We do not suggest that this is what has 
happened; but since the Le Caron revelations the 
possibility of such a transaction is not to be denied. 
The idea of the agent provocateur is strange and 
repellent to English minds; but it is familiar enough 
on the Continent, and we must remember that the 
dregs of Irish-American political life, in which in- 
formers and dynamiters welter indistinguishably, like 
reptiles, together, afford lower depths of baseness 
than it would be easy to find in Paris or Berlin. Ten 
years ago, when the charge was persistently made that 
the dynamiter Daly was the victim of a police ‘‘ plant,” 
the notion was scouted by everybody as preposterous. 
Even when one of the chief police officials of Birming- 
ham made a statement which gave colour to this accu- 
sation, neither Parliament nor the public would listen for 
a moment to it. Perhaps there is no special signifi- 
cance in the fact that Daly, now released from Port- 
land, stoutly maintains that the evidence against him 
was manufactured by the police. We merely assert 
that the public are more ready to give credence to such 
a story than they were ten years ago. Ifthe Parnell 
Commission did nothing else, it gave Englishmen a 
revelation of the way in which Scotland Yard and 
the vilest miscreants in the Clan-na-Gael play into 
each other’s hands—and the more they ponder it the 
less they like it. For that reason, if no other, we 
think that the police are injudicious in magnifying, 
or suffering the reporters to magnify, their astute- 
ness and bravery and general miraculousness in this 
latest affair. 

Under the circumstances it was natural enough that 
Bell’s presence in Scotland should connect itself in specu- 
lation with the approaching visit of the Tsar. Upon this 
slender foundation, fortified by the drunken babblings 
of Tynan, has been reared the hypothesis of a deliberate 
design to assassinate both the Tsar and the Queen. 
The ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” has gone to the length of 
including, in sensational headlines, a ‘‘ Plot to Blow up 
Marlborough House,” as well as ‘‘ Bombs for the Royal 
Family” in general. There seems to be not a shadow 
of proof that any of these things were intended. The 
American papers tried manfully to bolster up this theory 
of a broad Anarchistic plot against Royalty, by dis- 
covering that Tynan had lately consorted much with a 
leading Russian Nihilist in New York named Professor 
Metzeroff ; but the fact that the real name of this for- 
midable personage was ‘‘ Flannery, or Flaherty,” robs 
the association of most of its terrors. The true objective 
point of all such demonstrations as this bungling and 
abortive adventure of Tynan’s group is the dollar of 
the Irish-American servant girl and day labourer. These 
people will not pay for the murder of Tsars, and they 
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cannot evolve or afford the kind of desperado who 
will risk his life to take that of any royal personage. 
At most, they want something which will enrage and 
scare the English people as a whole, and it seems still 
possible to squeeze small sums from them by the pretence 
of activity in this direction. But the English people, and 
the Irish too, we like to think, are wiser than they were, 
and they are able to estimate at pretty nearly their true 
value the characters of both the illiterate dupes who 
pay the money and the foul blackguards who betray 
one another in the pretence of earning it. 


THE DECLINE OF THE BRITISH SILK TRADE. 


| > owe NG recent years a very praiseworthy and ener- 
getic endeavour has been made by a handful of 
influential gentlemen and traders to resuscitate the 
English silk industry, which for a generation past has 
steadily declined. Annual exhibitions have been held, 
and the active patronage of the Royal Family has been 
secured. In spite of all, however, the position of our 
silk trade cannot be said to have materially improved. 
In some branches the ‘‘rot”’ has been arrested, but 
that is all, and other branches persist in going the 
way to extinction. The consumption of silk meanwhile 
is steadily increasing, and last year our imports from 
France were valued at 116,000,000 francs, an increase 
of nearly 20,000,000 francs over 1894. We are, in fact, 
the best customer France possesses for its silk goods, 
taking every year nearly one-half of the whole output 
of Lyons and St. Etienne. If there were any really 
sufficient reason why we should not be able to 
compete on our own ground with French silks, we 
might simply shake our heads and acquiesce in the 
inevitable. But there is not. France cultivates some 
of its own silkworms, but something like nine-tenths of 
its whole raw material is imported from Italy, Japan, 
and China, and the freight to Lyons is about the same 
as the freight to Macclesfield. The wages paid in the 
French silk-mills are perhaps a trifle lower than those 
paid in English mills; but even if they are—which is 
doubtful, for in no section of the textile industry of 
this country are wages so low as in the silk branch— 
the balance is:more than redressed by the cost of 
carriage on goods from Lyons to London and the other 
centres of distribution. It is matter of common know- 
ledge to all in the trade that, price for price, English 
silks are far superior in quality and purity to French. 
The latter are heavily weighted with size to give 
them body and sheen, and grossly adulterated with 
cotton, ramie, and that abominable and inflammable 
stuff made from wood-pulp which is known as 
artificial silk. Englishwomen are for the most part 
ignorant of this. Their attitude towards French silks 
deserves to be classed as an extraordinary popular 
delusion. They cherish the notion, which is firm in 
proportion to its vagueness and its erroneous character, 
that French goods are the better, and they insist to 
such a degree upon having French goods that those 
Englishmen who still make broad stuffs are forced to 
send the bulk of them over to France, in order that, 
before being returned, they may be stamped with the 
talismanic words, ‘‘ Manufactured in France.” German 
silks, as such, have happily little standing here. They 
are more vilely adulterated than French, and in the 
cheaper qualities there is sometimes less silk than there 
was coffee inthe stimulating German beverage mentioned 
by Mark Twain in one of his earlier works. But 
Germans are adepts at the many shady tricks that in- 
fluence trade, and besides imitating genuine French 
trade-marks, they have for years shipped their own 
goods over here with ‘‘ Manufactured in France ” 
stamped conspicuously on the selvedge. It must be re- 
membered that a fair share of the piece-goods imported 
through Holland, and of the ribbons imported through 
Belgium, are really of German make. By virtue of 
favourable industrial conditions, the Germans are en- 
abled to manufacture silks as cheaply as most of their 
European rivals ; and by virtue of their tricks and the 
long credits they offer to purchasers, they are enabled 
to make progress. 

The decline of the English silk trade has been going 
on for just a generation. In 1862, shortly after the 
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import duty had been removed, but before the injurious 
effects of this step had become apparent, there were in 
England 244 spinning mills with 1,051,484 spindles and 
27,500 workers, 422 weaving sheds with 7,670 looms 
and 5,007 weavers, and 49 factories devoted to both 
branches and operating 254,426 spindles and 2,965 
looms. Exclusive of dressing and miscellaneous esta- 
blishments, and exclusive also of Scotland, which pos- 
sessed eight mills, and Ireland, which possessed two, 
there were 715 silk factories having between them 
1,305,910 spindles and 10,620 looms. In 1868 the 
spinning mills numbered 196 with 790,896 spindles ; 
there were 314 weaving sheds with 3,489 looms, and 
54 spinning and weaving mills with 357,512 spindles 
and 11,022 looms; in all, 564 factories having 1,148,408 
spindles and 14,511 looms. At the present time we have 
about one-fourth of the number of mills that we had 
twenty years ago. That we made progress down to 1860, 
notwithstanding the growing competition of France, 
which was already driving Indian silks away, is proved 
by the fact that our imports of raw silk in that 
year were valued at £9,936,087, as compared with 
45»321,432 for 1854. In 1860 we imported from Europe 
—meaning, virtually, from France—silk manufactures 
to the value of £ 5,665,393. For 1862 the figure was 
46,398,562; in 1868, £10,795,452. Last year our silk 
imports, exclusive of the raw material and thrown silk, 
reached the total of £ 15,237,566, the only extra- 
European item being one of £230,733, which repre- 
sents the value of our imports from the East. Our 
exports in 1895 of all categories of silk goods amounted to 
4£1,432,002, as against 41,514,803 in 1893, 41,082,608 
in 1868, 41,587,303 in 1860, and £1,803,210 in 1857. 
By this showing it is not our export but our home trade 
that has suffered the most by the competition of France, 
unless it be that branch which is concerned with the 
preparation of thrown and twist silk and yarn. Last 
year we sent abroad £296,788 worth of these commo- 
dities, whereas in 1868 the value was £1,239,257. It 
must be pointed out, however, that the figures of 
our shipments of manufactured goods are somewhat 
deceptive. They do not represent a bona fide ex- 
port. Thus the total for last year under the heading 
‘Broad Stuffs of Silk and Satin” was £337,185. 
But this includes £201,301, the value of exports to 
France ; and it is certain that fully two-thirds of these 
exports have by this time come back here stamped with 


the legend ‘‘ Manufactured in France.” An allowance 


to this extent must, therefore, be made in dealing with 
both the export and the import figures. Broad stuffs 
are the principal article sent to France, only in order 
to be brought back again. Their volume makes a 
considerable difference to our export total, while in 
proportion to the import value they are insignificant ; 
and the fact remains, therefore, that this industrial 
nation goes to France for something like three-fourths 
of the silk goods which it consumes, and leaves its 
native manufacture to depend for its very existence 
upon the enterprise and spirit of the Silk Association 
and two or three tradesmen. 

We confess that, short of a recognition on the 
part of the English people of the superiority of 
English silks, we can see no remedy for the pre- 
vailing condition of affairs. Quality for quality, it 
is not a question of cheapness, save, perhaps, in 
the matter of the cheaper grades, where we may be 
undersold by virtue of the French manufacturers’ art 
of making a bad article look better than a good one. 
It is almost entirely a question of prejudice on the part 
of the average Englishwoman. There is perhaps only 
one direction in which the Lyons men have the advan- 
tage, and that is in the design and the finish of their 
goods. And this remark, if true at all, applies only to 
the cheap and medium qualities. No French manu- 
facturer ever produced more beautiful or more perfect 
fabrics than those shown every year by Messrs. Liberty 
and Messrs. Debenham & Freebody—to both of whom, 
by the way, is largely due the credit for the continued 
existence of Spitalfields as a silk centre. To be sure, 
Spitalfields silks are hand-made, and hand-made 
textiles are relatively dear. But Spitalfields has its 
own select business, and does not count, as our other 
silk centres do, as a factor in the silk situation. 
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THE RECENT ATTACKS ON THE CONGO 
ADMINISTRATION. 


M4Jor LOTHAIRE’S rash act in the Upper Congo 

has been exceedingly unfortunate for Belgian offi- 
cials in many ways. They have not only been condemned 
by the public opinion of this country for the harsh 
justice meted out to poor Mr. Stokes, but the ill-feeling 
of Englishmen towards the Belgian dependency has 
been so assiduously cultivated that the impression that 
Congoland under Belgian administration is in a worse 
condition than in its primitive state threatens to become 
general. It is not to controvert any statement made 
lately about the Congo that I write, but merely to ex- 
p'ain my scepticism. 

About two years ago the Congo Administration was 
persuaded by me to employ a few English officers for 
the purpose of aiding Baron Dhanis in the suppression 
of the slave-raider. On account of my representations 
I was asked to seek out a few who would be willing to 
serve the Congo State. Among those who answered an 
advertisement of mine was a Captain Salusbury, who 
represented himself as having had colonial experience, 
as knowing French, and as having many Belgian friends. 
After I had seen and heard him, I suggested he should go 
to Brussels for approval. It appears that an engage- 
ment was entered into between the State and the Captain 
to their mutual satisfaction. Captain Salusbury was to 
serve for three years, but after thirteen months’ stay in 
the Congo his health gave way, and the principal medical 
officer pronounced him as physically unfit for Africa. 

On reaching London he quietly rested for six 
months, and then suddenly became mad against Congo- 
land and every official connected with it. He wrote 
violent articles in the Press—a series of them may be 
found in a London magazine—and I am informed he 
also lectured frequently. 

Roused at last by the persistency of his attacks, and 
feeling in a measure responsible for his behaviour, I 
applied for all the documents. I discovered that he 
had been honestly paid every penny due to him from 
the day of his departure for the Congo to the date of 
his return to London; that the interest on his salary, 
which had been put in the savings bank, had also been 
paid ; that all the value of his kit had been refunded 
to him; that all the expenses of his journeys had 
been made good—and also, strange to say, that during 
his six months’ recuperation in London he had been 
receiving £20 per month. Notwithstanding this 
munificence on the part of the State, it appears by 
the correspondence between the State and him that 
Captain Salusbury was still unsatisfied. He wanted 
a consular, diplomatic, or more general appoint- 
ment; he required a decoration; or he desired to 
be sent to India or Australia to recruit for the 
Congo—that hell on earth which he has pictured 
so graphically. But, somehow or other, in every letter 
he wrote he managed to convey to the mind of the 
Secretary of State at Brussels that, underlying all his 
wishes, there was a threat that if he were not satisfied 
the British Press, which was anxiously soliciting in- 
formation in regard to the Stokes case and other 
matters, should be gratified fully with all he could 
give it. Naturally this sense of what was so covertly 
hinted at made the Secretary of State so shy of him 
that the correspondence abruptly ceased. Then Captain 
Salusbury attacked the King personally on the subject 
of his dues, and his ambitions; but the King took no 
notice of him. Finally Captain Salusbury, in his letter 
to the King, revealed his intentions with a blunt frank- 
ness worth quoting. 

He wrote on 10 March, 1896 :—‘‘ Nor shall I leave 
my countrymen ignorant of the manner in which 
Englishmen and English subjects, as well as the poor 
natives, are treated under the system obtaining in this 
too truant Independent State,” &c. 

Captain Salusbury has been as good as his word. 
He has again and again recurred to the attack, and I 
must say he has succeeded in stirring up a strong feel- 
ing among unthinking Englishmen—by reiteration if 
nothing else. Perhaps the Congo State is quite as bad 
as he paints it, but before I believe it I must heara 
more impartial witness than Captain Salusbury proves 


to be. 
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Only a few days Captain Salusbury was outdone 
by Mr. Alfred interview with one of 
Reuter’s agents. He appears to allege that the Bel- 
gians are guilty of ‘‘ endless brutalities.” He mentions 
a few, such as the flogging of two women with a 
hippo-hide whip called a chicote, and then cutting their 
breasts off ; how he saw a native sergeant coming to 
camp with a string of ears; and how a young girl had 
her feet cut off for the sake of her brass anklets. Some 
Belgian lieutenant was accused of having committed 
the first atrocity, and native troops of committing the 
last two. 

There are scarcely seven weeks past since Mr. Par- 
minter was an applicant to me for a recommendation 
to some African Company, and about the same 
time he applied to the Sonne State for a_ cha- 
racter. Whether or no he was satisfied with the 
character he obtained I do not know, but he has 
certainly given the Congo State the blackest character 
it ever received. Weare asked to believe that a Belgian 
officer, who mutilated two women while alive, is suffered 
to exist, and that officers permit their troops to raid 
and murder uncontrolled ! ell, all I need say is that, 
if the Congo authorities can learn the name of the 
Belgian lieutenant, and are able to convict him of 
the barbarity, there will be an exemplary punishment 
awaiting him. 

As for me, I prefer to have an open mind on the sub- 

ject of these atrocities. There is no more gossipy place 
in the world than a Congo trading station. Traders 
out there love sensations just as we do here. Then 
** atrocities” are in the air just now. Over in America 
the newspapers are making much of Gallagher and 
Whitehead having become insane in British gaols, and 
almost every day American emotions are being stirred 
about unhappy Mrs. Maybrick’s illness ; while in Eng- 
land we have plenty of black headlines about the Con- 
stantinople horrors and dynamiter plots to blow up the 
Tsar. 
I would urge that, as regards the ‘‘ Congo atrocities,” 
your gentle readers would exercise their judgments 
fairly. I have known King Leopold seventeen years 
now, and I believe him as incapable of employing a 
cruel villain of the type described by Mr. Parminter as 
he is of condemning one of his own officers on the 
strength of such evidence as has appeared in our Press. 
As lovers of fair play, we would also do well to re- 
member that Continental military officers can be gentle- 
men as well as our own English officers, and that, 
however cruel we may think Major Lothaire to have 
been in sending Stokes to sudden doom, it must not be 
supposed for an instant that all Belgian officers are so 
sanguinarily inclined. Henry M. STANLEY. 


GOYA. 
Il. 


ie is as an etcher that Goya is more widely known, 

and best appreciated. Nor is there any one who 
has been more daring with the needle, more sure of 
himself, and more direct and simple in his aim. He is, 
of course, in no way comparable to such a man as 
Rembrandt; or to our own Whistler, both of whom are 
masters of the matidre of the copper, and have given 
etching a razson d’étre as an art standing by itself. As 
in painting, Goya used it, and used it admirably, as a 
means of expression. 

Later, Rossetti, worshipping women, painted them 
as the lover, lending them qualities, completed, of 
which they had but a breath, a suggestion; moulding 
their lips more as he felt them on his own than as 


he saw them, drawing their hands with long cool - 


fingers as they seemed touching his, clothed them after 
his own desire ; so Goya, his antithesis, painted them, 
too, as he loved them—as they were: impudent, with 
the strong knowledge of their sex upon them, with 
flowers in their hair, and those shawls, with which 
Spanish women are all so closely associated in our 
minds, strong on their feet as his laundresses by the 
Manzanares, languorous and playful as in his ‘‘ Déjeuner 
sur l’herbe,” mysterious and fascinating as his Manolas 
on the balcony: it is always the feminine side of woman 
he worships. Even when he boldly takes a convention 
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from a Master, he ever gives them something of his own 
smaller but more vivacious temperament, taking some 
goddess from Titian, out of her making a fetite femme, 
a Du Barry from the Venus of Milo! It was, perhaps, 
for these more wantonly feminine qualities that he gave 
- so much for the Duchess of Alba, or that delicious 

aja of whom we know so little and would know so 
much, whom he painted first nude—and such a nude !— 
and then with clothing, so curiously intimate and tanta- 
lizing. As the loved lover he painted her, in the pride 
of his strength and the worship of her sex. 

Upon the later years of Goya’s life a great gloom was 
beginning to settle. The King and Queen, with Godoy 
fallen from his high place, were in exile at Fontaine- 
bleau, and Joseph—Pepe Botellas—had been placed 
upon the throne. Goya, probably caring in his ad- 
vancing years but little for royalty, callous of what king 
he might be the painter, took the oath of allegiance 
along with the rest, and painted his portrait, later un- 
fortunately burned. In 1814, to the joy of the people, 
the Prince of the Asturias returned, and was proclaimed 
king as Ferdinand VII. ‘In our absence,” he says to 
Goya, shrugging his shoulders, ‘‘ you have deserved exile 
and more than that—/a ahorcada—but these things we 
will choose to forget, for you are a great artist.” In 
truth, among Goya’s very finest portraits are two he 
painted of Ferdinand, one now hanging at the Academy 
of San Fernando, evidently done in a couple of sittings, 
full of blood and in /e grand style; the other where the 
King is coming in, hot from a gallop, with a quantity 
of horses in the background, suggestive partly of a 
Reynolds, partly of a Manet. 

Two years later, old and infirm as he is, worried by 
ever-increasing deafness, some of his old spirit comes 
back to him, whilst engaged on his decorations in the 
Cathedral of Seville. ‘‘I want to make vice attractive, 
and make them adore it,” he said, and took two com- 
mon strumpets of the town as models for his saints. 
Most of his time, however, he spent in his house filled 
with furious cartoons from his own hand, in the 
society of old dilettante and faithful friends. There, 
too, he made a number of drawings, for a new set 
of Caprices, which he never etched.* Sometimes he 
would sit for days, dumb and indifferent, painting little 
miniatures at a table to pass away the long hours. 
Worn out as he was, and mistrusted by almost the 
whole of the Court, it is scarcely to be wondered at 
that Goya should wish to leave Spain, at least for a 
time. The last work he did before he went from his 
country was for the church of San Anton Abbas, where, 
owing to a misunderstanding, his old rage came on 
him, and he refuses to continue his work until the 
superior, humbling himself before him, begs him on his 
knees to finish his paintings, offering double the agreed 
price to the irate master. 

Going to Paris, in 1822, he sees for the first time the 
works of Eugéne Delacroix, of Gros and of Géricault, 
enters into correspondence with Horace Vernet, finally 
settling down at Bordeaux, near his friend Mme. 
Weiss. There, among the other exiles from the Court, 
he lived, caring for nothing, cheered occasionally by 
Mme. Weiss, with her bright enthusiasm for all he used 
to love, and by his friend Moratin, the poet. The old 
embittered and careworn Goya, who, like the Heiduc, 
had ‘‘loved and ridden away” from so many women, 
was the object of the worship and envy of all the youths 
of the town, and his strange political career gained him 
the wondering admiration of the old men. I can 
picture him to myself, ‘‘ vétu d’une longue houppelande 
grise, coiffé d’un chapeau 4 la Bolivar, le cou entouré 
d’une ample cravate et d’un grand col blanc,” coming 
in from his walk to practise the ‘‘ juego de Riquitillas,” 
with the five points, or drawing furicusly upon the first 
thing which came under his hand, with his great 
glasses, or flinging his ‘‘ Novillos” 6n the stone, as he 
would paint upon a canvas. 

Once more, before he dies, the old man wished to see 
his frescoes at San Antonio de la Florida, and returned 
to Madrid, where the King received him with every 
mark of favour and esteem; begging him, indeed, 
before he left to sit for Lopez, so that he may ‘“ have 
the portrait of the greatest painter in Spain since 


* The drawings are in the possession of the Madrazo family. 
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Velasquez.”* In 1827 he returned to Bordeaux, grow- 
ing ever more infirm and morose. The next year, at the 
age of eighty-two, he died, in the middle of April, just 
when the trees were beginning to grow green again, 
and the love-birds were returning from the South. He 
lies in the cemetery of Bordeaux. 

Thus briefly an outline of the career of the man, who 
alone for over half a century represented the entire art 
of Spain. To me there is something fascinating in the 
idea that Goya might have drawn Mme. de Pompadour 
when a youth and our own Queen asa child in his old age. 

Let those who would see his work go to Madrid, to 
the Academy of San Fernando, and see the matchless 
Majas, and the equestrian portrait of Ferdinand VII., 
and the little bull-fighters, and to the Museo del Prado, 
and walk through the Sala de Goya, and look at the 
designs for those wonderful tapestries, dripping with 
life and bursting with vivacity—the brilliant ‘‘ juego del 
cucharon,” the sinister and romantic promenade in Anda- 
lusia ; the children blowing a bladder and gathering 
fruit in a tree, curiously suggestive of the English 
school; the stilt-walkers, the laundresses by the Man- 
zanares ; the zovi//o, a triumph of drawing; and those 
robust wantons tossing the ‘“‘pelele” in a blanket. 
One is amazed at the marvellous power of the man, 
not stopping to make his colours harmonious, but 
eager to take up life and throw it on his cartoons. 
And for ability of painting, what more can any one 
wish for than that portrait of Maria Luisa, riding @ 
califourchon on her great horse, in the uniform of a 
colonel of the Guards, and the air of a woman who 
loved men better perhaps than she was loved by 
them ; the little Picador, a jewel of style, and that 
canvas, ‘‘ Escenas del 3 de Mayo de 1808” (from which 
Manet took so much for his execution of Maximilian), 
and his magnum opus, the family of Charles IV? At 
Seville, in the Palace of San Telmo, hang some of his 
finest canvasses, including the Manolas on the 
balcony, reminding one of the late Venetians, of Guardi, 
and of Longhi. 

To write a critical essay upon Goya’s work, or to 
attempt to explain even cursorily his position as a 
painter as compared with his contemporaries, would 
demand more space than is at our command. He was 
no master of taste, nor did he need to be at a time 
when all the tables and chairs were at least well propor- 
tioned, and the landscape was happy in the possession 
of houses and gardens alike inoffensive and generally 
charming. At this latter part of the nineteenth century, 
ungoverned as we are by any standard of good 
‘* form,” every one whose mind is not entirely abject 
must needs prove himself an exquisite. That Goya was 
capable of much bad painting, at least two out of the three 
paintings recently acquired by the National Gallery will 
show.t His lack of interest in his work, once he had 
arrived at expressing the particular thing he had been 
striving after, is a defect which has alone prevented him 
from becoming a really great painter; but his absence 
of supersensitiveness enabled him to grapple with diffi- 
culties few men would have ventured to approach. But 
as Goya was the leader of the Nineteenth-Century 
Masters, so was he the last painter of the Eighteenth- 
Century School—the school of Watteau, Hogarth, and 
of Fragonard. A great deal he undoubtedly learned 
from the elder Tirpolo, and as a young man he must 
have seen the works of Guardi and of Longhi in Italy ; 
but he was the devout forerunner of those two great 
masters of modern painting, Delacroixt and Géricault, 
and it was in Goya, rather than in Velasquez, that 
Manet found his inspiration. Above all, he will always 
remain one of the greatest etchers and lithographers 
the world has ever known. Witt ROTHENSTEIN. 


SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


"THE publication in the ‘‘ Times” of 25 August of a 
letter from Professor Ostwald of Leipzig on the 
methods of instruction in Physics and Chemistry in 


* Goya sat for Lopez, but never allowed him to touch the 
canvas after the first é6auche, knowing he would spoil it with 
his niggling brush. 

_ t The weakest painting by his hand is probably a small head 
in the Museum at Brussels. 

} Delacroix copied all the “Caprichios” with his own hand. 
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German Universities, and on the close connexion 
between the scientific life of the German Universities 
and the electrical and chemical manufactures of Ger- 
many, has aroused considerable interest. Mr. Williams's 
recently published work, ‘‘ Made in Germany,” has 
drawn attention to the enormous development in manu- 
factures displayed by Germany during the last ten years, 
contrasted with the comparatively small increase in 
English exports. The pressing question confronting 
us as Englishmen at the present moment is, How are 
we to rival our neighbours, and prevent them from wrest- 
ng our trade from us? 

The cry for Technical Education is no new one. For 
years past, a large sum of money has been in the hands 
of the various County Councils of England and Scot- 
land, and each Council has had full liberty to dispose of 
its share in promoting the technical education of the 
district, in the manner which seemed to it best. The 
result of this power has been the expenditure of great 
sums in securing the services of lecturers on special 
subjects, such as agriculture ; and in endowing popular 
courses of lectures on elementary science. Many of 
the scientific men of this country have looked askance 
at this method of disposing of public funds; but no 
organized opposition has been attempted. In the light 
of Professor Ostwald’s letter, it appears not inoppor- 
tune to ask whether the game is worth the candle? 
whether the prosperity of the country as a whole will 
be increased by such methods of expenditure? or, 
whether some of the funds might not be more profitably 
employed? How are we to regain the commercial su- 
premacy which we have acknowledgedly lost—or, at 
least, how are we to continue the fight with a fair 
prospect of holding our own ? 

No one can deny the benefits which accrue to the 
whole population from a high general standard of 
education, and the utility of trade instruction is also 
indisputable. The higher the degree of intelligence of 
an artisan population the better work will be produced ; 
and, if competent instructors conduct classes in trade 
subjects, such as plumbing, carpentering, dyeing, &c., 
it will certainly follow that better work will in course 
of time be produced. The Germans have long recog- 
nised this, and such instruction is provided in their 
‘*Gewerbeschulen,” or trade schools. But the improve- 
ment of plumbing or carpentering, however desirable, 
cannot tell greatly on our export trade, although it is 
not without influence on it. The small manufacturer 
seldom carries on any business which is not local, and 
is contented if he makes a reasonable profit in supplying 
the needs of his immediate neighbourhood. It is the 
large, highly organized industries which supply foreign 
markets, and it is these which our German neighbours 
have succeeded in developing to such an extraordinary 
extent. 

From Professor Ostwald’s letter it is evident that the 
manufacturers of Germany are keenly alive to the im- 
portance of the development of pure science, with a 
view, of course, to its profitable commercial application. 
And the ‘‘ Times,” in its leader, justly points out that 
the difficulty to be contended with is the reluctance of 
British manufacturers to devote a certain fraction of 
their profits to the encouragement of research, in as 
much as they rarely employ young men of inventive 
ability to develop the processes which they use, and 
to discover how to utilize waste products; and it is 
aptly remarked that the average manufacturers ‘‘ prefer 
in their works a man who approaches them from below 
to one who comes down from the heights of theory ”"— 
that is, to men of a University type who have received 
an adequate scientific training. And the ‘‘ Times” 
remarks, in conclusion, that it will be time enough 
to consider seriously the State endowment of research 
when it has been proved that the country, as repre- 
sented by its manufacturers, is sufficiently alive to the 
importance of State-aid for pure science. 

From this it appears that the fault lies with the 
manufacturer. Unlike his German compeer, he is not 
alive to the necessity of embarking capital in the 
encouragement of the scientific investigation of Nature’s 
secrets. Out of every hundred of young men who study 
science to a greater or less extent, ninety-nine devote 
themselves to medicine or to teaching ; yet there is no 
doubt whatever that among our English youths many 
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may be found as capable as Germans of being trained 
to be competent investigators. But no career is open 
to them. ence there is little demand for such training 
at our Universities, and their system of education does 
not, as a rule, tend to the production of investigators. 

Which is the first link of this somewhat complex 
chain? Where shall we begin, if we are to develop 
and encourage the study of science, both for its own 
sake and for the sake of its industrial results ? 

In the writer’s opinion, it is our University system 
which is at fault. In Germany, as shown by Professor 
Ostwald, little importance is attached to examinations. 
The student, after spending a year and a half or two 
years in mastering the general aspects of his subject, 
proceeds to carry out some research, suggested either by 
himself, or, more generally, by his teacher. During all 
this time he is unfettered by examinations. While he 
attends classes in subjects allied to the one to which he 
proposes to devote his life, and while, in many cases, 
he improves his mind by the study of some subject of 
general interest, such as philosophy or history, he is . 
not pestered with having to prepare for periodical 
examinations, requiring the rapid assimilation of a 
sufficient number of facts to enable him to pass. Even 
at the end of his career, the examination is considered 
of secondary importance ; although it is regarded as a 
useful means of inducing the student to read branches 
of the subjects he is studying, which do not directly 
bear on his research-work. The result of this freedom 
from mental worry is that the student is able to imbibe 
that spirit of love of knowledge for its own sake, and 
that enthusiasm for its advancement, which lie at the 
base of all true progress in science. 

From among such students the German manufacturers 
are drawn. The German military law excuses from the 
three-years’ military service those who attend a Uni- 
versity or a Technical College, and they are allowed to 
escape with one year’s stay in the army. This practically 
drives all the able men into the University or the Poly- 
technicum, and it is there that the manufacturer acquires 
his appreciation of the spirit of scientific research. 
Though circumstances may compel him, in later life, to 
devote himself to a business career, he is fully alive 
to the importance of science applied to manufacture ; 
and from the point of view of self-interest, he finds it 
necessary to enlist the services of those able to advance 
science and its application to industry. 

In England we have no such incentive to a University 
career. Still, asa matter of fact, many of our manu- 
facturers send their sons to Oxford, Cambridge, one of 
the Scottish Universities, or to one of the University 
colleges in our large manufacturing centres. And at 
such institutions are to be found laboratories and appli- 
ances, inferior, it is true, to most of the Continental 
laboratories, and almost all poorly endowed with funds 
for current expenses, always very heavy, but which are 
still adequate to the prosecution of research. Moreover, 
it may be stated with truth that the occupants of chairs 
in such colleges are, generally speaking, men of some 
scientific reputation, and, as our scientific journals testify, 
capable of extending the bounds of knowledge. How 
comes it, then, that training of the kind customary in 
Germany is so exceptional in our laboratories ? 

The cause is undoubtedly due to our system of exa- 
minations. The aim of most of our students is a degree, 
and the degree is awarded on the results of frequent ex- 
aminations. The preliminary examination qualifying 
for entrance to the University may be regarded as 
indispensable ; but it is better to appoint as examiners 
the actual school teachers, assisted by an external 
examiner, also a school teacher, as is customary on the 
Continent, rather than submit the would-be student 
to a University test, which occupies the time of, and 
abstracts from more useful work, men of profes- 
sional rank, who, moreover, are not so well adapted 
to judge of the candidate’s qualifications as those 
under whose care he has passed years of his school life. 
After he has entered the University, however, the student 
should be allowed several years of peace in which to 
devote himself to the acquisition of methods of research, 
undisturbed by frequent contests with examiners. From 
the teacher’s point of view, too, there would be a great 
saving of time and gain of peace of mind. Few out- 
siders realize how much valuable time is wasted by men 
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who are capable of better things than the dreary routine 
of reading examination papers and classifying their writers 
according to the merit of their answers. The faculties 
of mind cultivated by a successful examinee are of such 
a nature as to prove of the utmost service to a barrister 
or to a professional witness ; but the rapid and super- 
ficial assimilation of knowledge, and the habit of pro- 
nouncing judgment on doubtful points on the spur of 
the moment, are precisely the qualities of mind which, 
in his later life, the student of science is obliged to 
discourage. It is probably for this reason that many 
of our manufacturers prefer to employ a man who has 
not rather than one who has received a University 
education. 

It appears, too, that in Germany there is no difficulty 
in persuading students to follow suitable courses of 
study. The advice of his teacher, backed by the 
customary procedure of his fellow-students, ensures his 
following judicious lines ; and he is thus able to devote 

«himself unrestrictedly to the pursuit of the subject of 
his choice, acquiring only a general knowledge of 
kindred subjects likely to prove serviceable to him in the 
long run. The complaint, now common among English 
teachers, that it is almost impossible to induce men to 
engage in research after they have graduated, would be 
removed ; and, most important of all, the goal before 
the student would be, not the acquiring of a degree, 
but, in the words of the formula recited to candidates 
selected for admission to the Royal Society, ‘‘ the pro- 
motion of natural knowledge.” 

It is unlikely that our Universities and University 
colleges will of themselves institute any such reforms in 
the teaching of science as are here recommended ; pres- 
sure must be applied from without; and in these days the 
lever is money. Were our County Councils to agree to 
expend even a small portion of the large sums of which 
they have the disposal in awarding scholarships to 
youths recommended as worthy of help by the masters 
of the schools which they have attended, on the basis of 
their whole school career, and not on the results of an 
examination ad hoc; and were they in addition to con- 
tribute liberally to the funds at the disposal of our 
laboratories, so that adequate assistance, apparatus, 
and material could be provided, they would do more to 
help us to retrieve our national supremacy in manu- 
factures than by an expenditure of ten times the 
amount on the lines which they have hitherto chosen— 
namely, the imparting a smattering of science to a 
large number of persons, whose preliminary training 
has not been of such a nature as to enable them to 
benefit by it. And if, as the condition attaching to 
such contributions, it were to be required that candi- 
dates for graduation should be compelled to produce 
some matter new to science, and of sufficient merit, the 
necessary changes in the procedure of our Universities 
would follow almost of necessity. 

With such a spur the Universities would doubtless 
consent to effect the comparatively small change in the 
methods of encouraging the study of science which has 
here been suggested; and, judging by the results 
shown by Germany, after a century of experience, we 
might expect the deepest and most beneficial influence 
on the development of both science and industry in the 
British Isles. Ramsay. 


LOST IN THE BUSH. 


[% the Guiana forest a person so easily gets lost that 
the greatest circumspection is necessary even in 
taking a short walk. In most cases, however, he finds 
his way out somewhere; but the inconvenience and 
anxiety inseparable from such an occurrence will prove 
a warning never to be forgotten. I knew a case where 
three men wandered for hours within a quarter of a 
mile from their camp, even firing their guns to call the 
attention of their boatmen, yet after all they had to 
crouch down on a fallen log, and pass a rainy night in 
that uncomfortable position. Even the Indian loses 
himself in a strange district, and I remember hearing 
of an Arawak from the Essequibo, who, on a visit to 
some friends in the Demerara, was lost while hunting, 
and was found some days afterwards a corpse. 
I have been lost with and without guides several 
times, but only on one occasion came near to spending 
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a night in the forest. Taking a little boviander to 
carry my botanical collections, I started from camp 
about mid-day to traverse an old woodcutter’s path 
leading away from the bank of the creek. My three 
boatmen were left behind, and being, as usual, sleepy, 
I warned them to listen for a call in case I missed my 
way. 

At first the path was plain enough, but after about a 
mile it became less distinct. In my walk I had wan- 
dered on either side, here gathering a specimen of the 


curious natural cap of the troolie palm, and there. 


collecting some pretty ferns which grew in the axils of 
the palm fronds. Probably in one of these excursions I 
had got upon a second track, for presently, where the 
path was almost obliterated, I thought it best to return. 

The ground was oozy, and our footprints were easily 
distinguishable until we got into a well-marked path, 
where we walked along without troubling about the 
direction. Presently, however, our arrival at a little 
watercourse which we had not passed gave me a start, 
and we had to retrace our footsteps to a place where 
now I found that several tracks crossed each other. I 
tried here also to find our original trail, but on account 
of its diverging so often this was not an easy task. I 
therefore took one path after another, finding every one 
new and becoming more confused after returning from 
each. 

At last I was forced to admit: that we were lost, but 
as yet I only thought of it as an inconvenience which 
would delay my lounge in the hammock for a little 
while. The boy, however, began to cry, and then we 
both gave the bush-call at the top of our voices, in 
hopes of a reply from the camp. But nothing came 
beyond the reverberating hoo-oo-oo from the myriad 
tree trunks. However, I did not despair, for in my 
pocket was a little compass, which could be used as a 
last resort. I knew the general direction of the creek, 
and that was all; to find the camp by compass was 
therefore impossible ; I could only steer in hopes of 
fetching the stream somewhere or other. Perhaps the 
reader may ask why I did not use the compass before. 
Those who know anything of the forest know also the 
extreme difficulty of using the instrument, which I now 
learnt by practical experience. 

I must steer to the south, as the creek lay in that 
direction, and how could I do this in such a maze? 
About fifty yards off was a buttressed mora, and this 
was my first ‘“‘sight.” Arrived at the tree, it was 
necessary to go round and take another observation, 
and so I went on as near as possible straight, but very 
slowly. In one place the ground was so oozy that I 
sank to my ankles, and then came an impenetrable 
labyrinth of bush ropes, round which I coasted to get 
another sight. Hours passed in this way, but at last, 
almost worn out, I struck the bank of the creek. 

Where was the bateau—above or below? As was to 
be expected, we could not see it, and I sat down on the 
trunk of a tree overhanging the creek to think. In 
passing up I had naturally observed both banks, but the 
appearance from the middle of the stream was quite 
different from that from one little opening in the bushes. 
However, at last I decided to go down, and, as the sun 
appeared to be getting low, to hurry along as fast as 
possible. But, haste under such circumstances was 
almost impossible, for the creek was bordered with an 
impenetrable crowd of thorny shrubs and sarsaparilla 
vines, which imposed barriers that could only be 
rounded. Now I had to coast a great clump and then 
come back to the first opening for fear of losing the 
creek altogether. Through some places I pushed head 
first, my limp hat turned down to protect my face. This 
arduous travelling was kept up for about an hour when 
I came to a place which we had certainly passed in the 
morning. 

Tired out and almost in despair, with my little com- 
panion crying bitterly, I sat upon a log not knowing 
what to do. The last hour’s work had been worse than 
useless, for our steps must be retraced, and perhaps it 
might be necessary to go even farther up stream than 
the distance traversed in coming down. The alternative 
was a night of discomfort, without food, shelter, or a 
place to lie down. I thought of the myriads of ants 
which would be crawling over us in the night, and the 
cramped chilly feeling which would come in the morn- 
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ing. Then, rain might fall and add to the general dis- 
comfort. Not the slightest chance of getting anything 
in the way of food could be thought of; for, with the 
exception of a few melastomas with currant-like fruit, 


nothing edible grew in the neighbourhood. Even the — 


manicole palm was wanting; otherwise I might have 
got a little of its ‘‘ cabbage.” I had no matches to 
make a fire, which made the prospect more cheerless. 
I must look round for a comparatively dry resting place 
before night fell, and I set the boy to cut down the 
leaves of some marantes to make a bed. 

Suddenly a dull thumping noise was heard com- 
ing from down stream, and at once my spirits 
revived. ‘‘ Don’t cut any more leaves, Joe, it is all 
right!” I scrambled out on an overhanging branch, 
and looking down to the next bend of the creek presently 
saw the welcome prow of a canoe turning the corner. 
In half an hour we were sitting at the camp fire, where 
of course the men had been sleeping heavily all the 
afternoon. J. Ropway. 


LORD FARRER AND IMPERIAL 
FEDERATION. 


O* a previous occasion I have endeavoured to show, 
and to prove, that, with a moderate tariff for 
revenue, we might, on our present importation of 
foreign manufactures, hope to gain a home trade of 
upwards of thirty millions and some seven millions of 
revenue ; and that in ten years, at the present rate 
of increase, we should probably have a revenue of nine 
millions and forty millions of home trade. But I have 
since received the figures relating to the trading of the 
United Kingdom during last year, and they are so very 
remarkable that they quite upset all previous calcula- 


tions. In 1894 we imported— 
Wool goods 11,404,000 
Linen ,, 1,048,000 
28,832,000 
In 1895— 
Linen ,, 1,380,000 
339377000 
28,832,000 
45545,000 


So that there has been in a single year in textiles alone 
an increased importation of four millions and a half! 
These figures look to me to be almost incredible, 
especially when it is remembered that they are put at 
the low standard of values of recent years. And there 
is also another very surprising fact: that during the 
same period our export of cotton goods has fallen two 
millions and a half!—a very serious fact. But on the 
other side of the account the figures are equally sur- 
prising, as we have increased our export of wool goods 
by more than six millions! the Wilson tariff having 
greatly favoured the Yorkshire trade. This, I regret 
to say, is, however, a thing of the past, as there isa 
great and serious falling away now that it is almost 
certain that we shall have another McKinley Bill 
before long. From the enormous increase of imported 
foreign manufactures it is quite clear that my figures 
with regard to the home trade will be much under the 
mark. And now let us consider what we may expect by 
Imperial Federation on a preferential basis, first, to 
secure our present colonial trade, which is being threat- 
ened on all sides ; and, secondly, to immensely increase 
it. In order to effect this we should have to make 
considerable concessions. But we have a far, far worthier 
and nobler prize than that of mere trade, necessary and 
valuable as it no doubt is. The future greatness and 
glory of the Empire depends mainly upon our binding 
together under one flag with a prosperous commercial 
bond all England’s scattered sons; and, even more 
than that, the very safety of the Empire largely depends 
upon it in the future ; and, if so, of what account are 
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a few millions, more or less? Fortunately, by careful, 
thoughtful, and considerate management, we may hope 
to gain as much in one direction as we may possibly 
lose in the other. We cannot avoid having to make 
some concessions and some pecuniary sacrifice in order 
to secure for ever our colonial trade. On the other 
hand, by changing from free imports to a revenue tariff, 
we shall have a large immediate gain in many ways. 
Lord Farrer and the Cobdenites will be ready enough 
to tell us that, if we shut out 30 millions of foreign 
manufactures we shall export 30 millions less, and so 
lessen our foreign trade by 60 millions. Suppose we grant 
this, but only one-half of the 60 millions would be British, 
the other would be foreign; whereas we should by 
making the goods at home create a home trade of 60 
millions, every shilling being British, because the goods 
when made at home would be exchanged for something 
else exactly as if they had been made abroad. Which 
is the best, for both capital and labour? Lord Farrer 
would say that the manufactures home-made would 
cost more than the foreign. There is the crux. But 
time after time I have demonstrated that ‘the real 
point to be considered from a national point of view is, 
whether the duty enhances the price to the consumer in 
a greater ratio than the united gains (and other ad- 
vantages) of all the producers? If not, the nation 
must gain.” There is my answer; and hitherto no 
Cobdenite has ventured to impugn it. But in this 
instance we are looking for revenue, and if we calculate 
the average duty to be 15 per cent., it might, and pro- 
bably would, enhance the price by about ro per cent. ; 
thus the cost to the consumers of the home-made goods 
would be 33 millions, instead of 30, if made by the 
foreigner. 

Then comes the all-important question, Would there 
not be a far larger gain and advantage by the circula- 
tion of 33 millions in the country, and by the employment 
given both to capital and labour, than anything the con- 
sumers might lose, as capital, wages, shopkeepers’ 
protits, and a host of subsidiary trades would all greatly 
benefit? Nor must we forget that by far the greatest, 
and the most interesting and difficult, question of the 
day, and requiring to be very gravely considered, is, 
How are we to find, in coming time, in any other way, 
honest work and wages for the great army of the 
unemployed ? Every civilized country in the world, 
monarchies and democracies alike, endeavours to find 
work for its workers by taxing foreign goods, and 
more especially articles of luxury. But they do more 
than that : they put on such heavy duties that they far 
exceed the possible profits of the producers, and conse- 
quently where such is the case the country must lose 
heavily—and this is just what the Americans have been 
doing for years, and they are not alone in their folly. 
It is also important to remember that, of the 33 millions 
of manufactures, practically none of them would be 
used by the working classes, consequently the in- 
creased fractional cost would never be felt by the well- 
to-do consumers. MAsHAM. 

|The remainder of Lord Masham’s article dealing 
with the effects of Imperial Federation upon our Colo- 
nial trade is held over for want of space until next 
week,—Ep. S.2.] 


AN AUTHORITY IN POETICAL CRITICISM. 


T# E literary activity of Mr. Francis Turner Palgrave 
has been great, and it has taken many forms. It 
would be untrue to pretend that all of these have been 
equally successful, but as he looks back over a long life 
devoted to the cultivation of letters he may at least con- 
gratulate himself on one performance which has pro- 
foundly impressed the zsthetic conscience of his day. 
He published, thirty-five years ago, a little volume of 
selections from the lyrical poetry of England, which was 
not, at the first glance, to be distinguished from dozens 
of other anthologies, but which has outlived them all, 
continues to be a feature in nineteenth-century litera- 
ture, and has exercised a very curious authority over 
critical opinion. Whatever posterity may have to say 
of Mr. Palgrave’s essays and hymns, it will not forget 
to celebrate his ‘‘ Golden Treasury,” and, what is more, 
it will not be able, at least for some generations, to 
escape from its jurisdiction. It is admitted that in 
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preparing the ‘‘ Golden Treasury” Mr. Palgrave was 
greatly helped by Tennyson ; perhaps the forthcoming 
biography—if it can spare from the consideration of 
the poet’s attitude to the Church of England and his 
social relations as a peer any pages for the history of 
his mind—may enlighten us as to the exact nature of 
this help. During the thirty-five years of its constant 
reprinting, the corpus of the ‘‘ Golden Treasury” has 
slowly undergone changes of considerable importance. 
We propose to examine these changes, and to show 
how they indicate pressure from without. The little 
volume, as we now possess it, offers a twofold interest : 
we may discover in it how it influenced taste, and how 
taste has contrived to influence it. 

Considerable courage was needed, in 1861, to publish 
such a volume as the ‘‘Golden Treasury,” but to this 
courage tact and a delicate sense of the fitting moment 
were added. The actual condition of the production of 
poetry and of the taste of poetical readers was much in 
advance of the criticism of the age. The fourth section 
of his book, covering from 1800 to 1850, was that in 
which Mr. Palgrave showed the most temerity. The 
old Scotch tyranny still in part prevailed, and to readers 
of middle life in 1861 it was startling to find Southey 
almost entirely omitted, Rogers represented by two 
trifles, such mediocrities as James Montgomery, Pringle, 
Croly, and Charlotte Smith, hitherto so beloved of the 
makers of anthologies, resolutely ignored, and even 
the soft claims of Felicia Hemans and L.E.L. stoutly 
disregarded. In counterpoise, a prominence never 
before awarded in any book appealing to the wide 
public was given to Wordsworth, to Shelley, to Keats. 
Wordsworth, indeed, was represented more copiously 
than any other poet, and to this preponderance some 
readers, then young, objected. The skill with which 
the selections were made, however, was extreme, and 
in a very short time the anthology was accepted by the 

ublic as no other book of the kind has ever been. 

here seem to have been four editions issued within 
the first six months, and the process of polishing began 
at once, for the second of these differs in several respects 
from the first. Since 1861 the republication of the 
‘€ Golden Treasury ” has been incessant, and the altera- 
tions, few and careful as they have been on each occa- 
sion, are now considerable in the aggregate. There 
are in the present text more than fifty poems which did 
not appear in 1861, and several which were printed then 
are now omitted. 

Meanwhile, the authority exercised by the book over 
the taste of readers has been greater than that of any 
single commentary or critical disquisition. It has been 
greater, probably, than the influence of any single man, 
be he Matthew Arnold or Mr. Swinburne. For here 
we have had, through thirty-five years, the quiet testi- 
mony of the best poets, exemplified in their best lyrics, 
as to what excellence in English verse means. The 
reader of the ‘‘Golden Treasury,” in a very unusual 
sense, carries out the French critic’s definition of high 
literary enjoyment—he ‘‘ adventures among master- 
pieces.” He has not to seek, but merely to take, since 
almost everything on which he can lay his hand touches 
upon the verge of perfection. ‘* The Ode to the West 

ind” precedes ‘‘ Nature and the Poet”; ‘Youth 
and Age” leads up to ‘‘ The Two April Mornings.” 
A random hand opens the volume at ‘‘ Lycidas,” turns 
by accident to ‘‘La Belle Dame sans Merci,” tosses 
over the pages to the ‘‘Prothalamion.” It is not 
possible here to escape from the noblest, the most dis- 
tinguished, the loveliest English poetry, and there is 
nothing, or scarcely anything, which does not reach 
the level of comparative perfection in its own line. This 
little green book (we still think of it as green, although 
the wanton publishers now issue it in a barbarous blue) 
has been the companion, the teacher, the guide, phi- 
losopher and friend of every English verse-writer born, 
let us say, since 1840. Who shall dare to estimate how 
valuable have been the splendour and purity of its con- 
tents in holding up the tradition of a great style in 
English poetry ? 

he changes which its astute editor has permitted 
himself to make in the ‘‘ Golden Treasury” exemplify 
the second portion of our argument ; we see how far a 
development of taste and knowledge has forced upon 
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Mr. Palgrave new names. These changes are particu- 
larly numerous in the first book, where more additions 
are now to be traced than anywhere else. The constant 
rediscovery of exquisite things lost among obscure 
Elizabethans has affected the editor's choice. He has 
repented of a curious prejudice, and has given Sir Philip 
Sidney his due at last ; he has made selections, perhaps 
a little too copiously, from what has been called the 
‘* seed-pearl of song” in the early seventeenth century ; 
and, above all, he has made room for not fewer than 
ten specimens of Campion. This is a remarkable 
instance of the pressure of influence from the outside. 
In 1861 neither Mr. Palgrave nor any one else knew 
anything about Campion: he was vaguely regarded as 
a writer of words for lute music. In 1889 Mr. Bullen 
edited his writings ; they forced their way into appre- 
ciation ; and now, in what we may call our national 
anthology, Campion holds a more prominent place than 
any other Elizabethan except Shakspeare. We are 
bound to confess that he seems to us to be pushed for- 
ward now to some excess of prominence. 

In the eighteenth-century section a similar instance 
awaits us. In 1861 Blake was known as a painter and 
dreamer of strange dreams, but no one had thought of 
putting him forward as a poet. Not a line of his, there- 
fore, appeared in the ‘‘ Golden Treasury.” The labours 
of Gilchrist, of Rossetti, and of others soon began to 
force the name of Blake upon the public as that of a 
writer of verse which, occasionally, achieved an astonish- 
ing delicacy. Blake swam up into a fixed place in our 
poetical constellation, and four of his lyrics now find 
welcome room in the ‘‘Golden Treasury.” It has 
already been remarked that a certain happy temerity 
was shown by the inclusion of so large a number of 
characteristic lyrics by Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats. 
To another poet, not lesser than any of these, Mr. 
Palgrave was not so just, and to Coleridge later editions 
have given slightly more space. ‘‘ Xanadu” is here 
at last, but Coleridge is still strangely under-represented. 
Mr. Palgrave’s most extraordinary prejudice, however, 
is against Landor, who is still entirely ignored. 

It is no part of our purpose, however, to review a 
book so thoroughly known as the ‘‘ Golden Treasury” 
or to oppose our partialities to a judgment which time 
has, in the main, so amply confirmed. Yet, while the 
subject holds us, we are tempted to speak a little further 
of certain of the charges which have crept into late 
editions. Mr. Palgrave’s hand, we fancy, is not so firm 
as it was; he should hesitate before he tampers any 
further with the admirable product of his youth. We 
know not what strange madness has urged him to admit 
among his little masterpieces two feeble songs by H. F. 
Lyte, an interesting person who was essentially not a 

oet. 
4 ‘* T saw her in childhood— 
A bright, gentle thing—” 

we have no words to say how this Della-Cruscan_ busi- 
ness jars on ys as we turn from the ‘‘ Stanzas Written 
in Dejection”’ to ‘‘ The Affliction of Margaret.” It is 
with more hesitation, but with an assurance that, on 
the whole, we are right, that we expostulate against 
the gradual heaping up of examples of Wordsworth. 
We yield to none in reverence for Wordsworth ; but in 
1861 he already covered more space than any other 

t, and Mr. Palgrave is always slipping in one more 
of his (and our) favourites, so that of Wordsworth there 
are now positively some forty-four examples. The worst 
of it is that to make room for these fresh pieces the 
Editor silently drops one lovely old lyric after another, 
and the reader now searches in vain for ‘‘ Rarely, rarely 
comest thou,” for ‘‘A Widow Bird,” and even (this is 
quite unpardonable) for ‘‘ Life of Life, thy lips enkindle.” 
Why should Shelley be robbed to swell the glory of 
W. W.? There are other omissions for which we owe 
Mr. Palgrave’s second or third thoughts no thanks. 
Why has “It is not beauty I demand” disappeared 
from Book Second? Is it that Mr. Palgrave doubts 
its genuineness as a seventeenth century lyric? If so, 
he is correct ; for it was written in mystification by 
George Darley about 1820. Yet it is not merely a 
marvellous piece of pastiche, it is also a poem of rare 
and sustained beauty, entirely worthy of a niche in 
the ‘Golden Treasury.” But most of all we mourn 
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the inexplicable omission of Sewell’s ‘‘ The Dying Man 
in his Garden” :— 
‘* Vain wretch ! canst thou expect to see 

The downy peach make court to thee ? 

Or that thy sense shall ever meet 

The bean-flower’s deep-embosom’d sweet 

Exhaling with an evening blast ? 

Thy evenings then will all be past !” 
If only as a specimen of tender nature-painting, in 
the darkest hour of indifference to the visual world, 
these lines attributed to the friend of Addison should 
have retained their place in the ‘‘Golden Treasury.” 
We hope that neither Mr. Palgrave nor his publishers 
will be persuaded to make many further changes in 
their little classic. The effect of such alteration can 
but be to weaken a most useful, although unobtrusive, 
authority in poetical criticism. 


A SUNDAY AT LES SABLES D'OLONNE. 


{% far-off years a little river hurried down to the sea 
from the low hills of the Vendée; but it was not 
so easy to enterthesea. The north-west winds, blowing 
year in year out across the bay, had heaped up at the 
edge of the tides an embankment of sand-dunes, two 
miles long, curving from an outcrop of red, samphire- 
crowned rocks to a tumble of boulders. Behind the 
sand-hills the river spread out into a great lake, partly 
salt, and so near the sea that, standing on the dunes, 
one could throw a pebble into the sea or into the lake. 
Under the lee of the northern outcrop the lake broke 
into the sea, and on the bank a colony of fishers made 
a little town, using the lake asa natural harbour. They 
ran out long jetties on either side the river mouth, built 
their boats in the harbour, and used the shallower ends 
as oyster parks. Their houses crept round three- 
quarters of the lake, and even began to creep up the 
sand-dunes. There were churches and a market, little 
cabarets and homely shops. Such a fishing town and 
harbour, formed in exactly the same way, you may see 
twenty miles further north at St. Gilles Croix de la 
Vie. At St. Gilles a process that has transfigured Les 
Sables has already begun ; along the crest of the sand- 
dune some dozen little chalets for sea-bathers and a 
big Catholic sanitarium are planted in the couch-grass. 

Napoleon, after crushing the rebellious Vendée, drove 
a broad high road through its tangle of deep-sunk lanes 
to Les Sables ; and, later on, a State railway followed 

the line of the high road. Now the sand-dune is fringed 

with a broad esplanade, and a line of hotels and restau- 

rants, shops and lodging-houses face the sea, and show 

their backs to the harbour, stretching in a long crescent 

from a casino in the north to an ornamental pharos in 

the south. From the centre of the crescent, on the 

crest of the dune, a lofty crucifix, fifty feet high, looks 

down on the glittering panorama of the beach. Les 

Sables has become “‘la plus belle plage de l'Europe.” 

At Les Sables, on a Sunday in August, when we came 
out of our hotel at eight in the morning, the sub-tropical 
sun beat down from a dazzling sky on a world of light 
and colour. The white houses of the esplanade glowed 
with flags, and from every lamp-post a tricolour floated. 
The yellow edge of the beach was dotted with striped 
tents, and the vivid costumes of the bathers shone like 
flowers in the margin of the sea. The air was full of 
tinkling bells ; peasants in their white caps and black 
dresses, ladies in the gayest of Parisian costumes, and 
men, their flannels replaced by black coats, strolled to 
church. The rippling waters slowly uncovered a great 
stretch of smooth sand, an empty space from which 
silence seemed to spread until even the promenade 
became quiet. For to-day the flocks of milch goats, the 
donkey riders, bicyclists, and even children were begged 
to keep off the sands ‘‘ from the casino to the Calvary.” 
At noon there was not a figure on the promenade, the 
beach was empty, and every window had its valenciennes 
closed. All Les Sables was at luncheon. 

At two o’clock the tide had nearly reached its lowest 
limit. An oval racecourse had been marked out with 
flags, and, save where it touched the edge of the waters, 
was already surrounded by a line of spectators. The 
centre was a reserved enclosure; it contained a stand 
for the judges, a ring for bookmakers, a gigantic 
weighing-in machine, and was already thronged with 
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visitors, among whom the swathed horses were being 
led by stable-boys. The whole esplanade was lined 
with tiers of seats, already filled, while behind them the 
balconies of the hotels formed yet higher tiers. A band 
played opposite the winning-post, and above it fiom the 
balcony of the clergy-house the shining faces of a row 
of black-robed priests beamed a bland approval of the 
innocent carnival. High above them the great black 
crucifix of the town stood out gaunt and forbidding 
against the glowing sky. From between the ends of 
the piers, fishing-boats, their yellow sails patched with 
green and scarlet, raced round towards the beach and 
anchored in a double row along the seaward side of the 
course, 

All afternoon the beach was a kaleidoscope of moving 
colours. A long programme had to be gone through 
in the brief time the tide allowed. The yellow ring 
shone clear for a moment while the colours raced round 
it ; a surging mass of figures running in to see the weigh- 
ing of the winners blotted out the ring ; a bell sounded, 
and again the ring with its circling colours ; another 
blotting out, another ring, and then of a sudden the 
blue sea began to eat into the edge of the course. As 
when the harmonic vibrations of a metal plate are 
jarred the curves of sand cease their ordinary gyrations, 
so the beach became a narrowing line of chaotic move- 
ment. Donkeys and bicycles careered along; bathers 
suddenly emerged from their tents; a thronging crowd 
pushed along the esplanade ; the line of boats became 
a scattered fleet racing for the harbour mouth. 

From the crowded promenade, a select stream poured 
into the casino. There the green tables were deserted, 
and the pretty ladies who had been to church in the 
morning lined the walls of the ballroom watching the 
humours of their children at adance. The men lounged 
under the awnings preparing for dinner with absinthe 
or grenadine, and gesticulated over memories of the 
racecourse. Out on the promenade the scene was 
gayer than on the stage of any comic opera. Country- 
men marched along arm-in-arm singing in chorus, black 
ribbons flying from their black felt hats. Fishermen 
chattered in groups, clad in incongruous broadcloth, 
their faces glowing like burnished copper. Most 
striking of all were the native women, the most 
coquettish in all Europe. Their graceful bodies were 
as straight as those of the water-carriers of the East, 
but trim in the tightest of corsets. Lace caps fitted 
closely over a little row of curls on their brows, and fell 
in long streamers behind. Their low-cut bodices were 
trimmed with the gayest of silks, and their short skirts 
revealed, from the knee to the dainty enamelled sabots, 
shapely calves in tight silk stockings. They would 
make the fortune of any ballet, and they strutted about 
in the serenest knowledge of their own perfection. 

As twilight fell the crowd thinned, and through the 
open window of every house came the clatter of dishes 
and the laughter of guests at dinner. At nine a Wagner 
chorus sobbed and bubbled from the casino ; from the 
biggest café, open-fronted like a doll’s house, came the 
music of a string band, and all along the promenade 
under the coloured lamps the crowd watched a great 
display of fireworks discharged from a floating raft at 
the edge of the sea. Later on, a ball began, and 
messieurs in evening dress, jockeys in scarlet coats, 
spun round with the operatic fisherwomen, while be- 
tween every modern dance the natives themselves, 
singing in chorus, went through a dance perhaps older 
than the sand-hills, sometimes stately, sometimes an 
antic frolic, like life itself a medley of purpose and 
caprice. By midnight all was quiet, and the rising 
moon lighted the sails of the boats gliding out in 
pursuit of tunnies and sardines. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


HE recent decline in the stock markets has been of 

a most remarkable character, since the stocks 
principally affected have been those of which the supply 
is especially small, and for which the demand is always 
very keen—viz. first-class or ‘‘ gilt-edged” issues. The 
reason, however, as we said last week, is by no means 
recondite, but simply consists in the fact that for fully 
two and a half years the discount rate of the Bank of 
England has stood at its lowest level—2 per cent. 
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This statement, however, needs some qualification, 
since nearly a decade ago the directors of the Bank 
decided that the ‘‘ published” rate of discount should 
in future not be regarded as the minimum, but rather 
as the figure below which good standard paper would 
not be discounted. Therefore the Bank may have done 
business at less than 2 per cent. in the past one or two 
years. Outside the Discount Office in Threadneedle 
Street, the best bankers’ acceptances, with three or 
four months to run, have often been easily placed at 
12s. 6d. to 15s. per cent. per annum. 


It is not therefore surprising that those who were 
able to obtain money on the lowest terms, or had large 
amounts to employ upon which something, at any rate, 
had to be paid, should endeavour to find salvation by 
investing temporarily in first-class securities, such as 
Consols, Home Rails, e¢ hoc genus omne. Now, how- 
ever, such transactions not only do not yield a profit, 
but bid fair to end in a bad loss. As a result, sales 
have been forced in what is, we must always remember, 
a very narrow market—a market in which about a dozen 
big ‘‘ jobbers” rule the roast—and quotations have 
naturally fallen heavily ; but the movement is sure to be 


speedily arrested, for pent-up funds to the extent of - 


almost any number of millions are lying idle in the hands 
of investors whose only desire is to plant them firmly 
in absolutely safe stocks—7.e. those securities which can 
be calmly slept upon, and which impart to their owners 
the reverse of the ‘‘lean and hungry look” which 
characterized Cassius. We look therefore for a quick 
arrest of the decline in the markets, and also to an 
early revival in all speculative ‘‘fancies.” Among 
the latter our feelings still go out especially towards 
the better class of ‘‘Kaffirs” and ‘‘ Westralians.” 
Money is bound to become dearer gradually, but this 
will hurt no one when the peculiar ‘‘ bull ” account 
in first-class stocks has been thoroughly ‘‘shaken out.” 
Nor will it restrict trade, which is bound to expand 
more liberally in the near future. 


The ‘‘bears” of Home Rails are now in the 
position to which ‘“ Birdofreedom Sawin” referred 
when he spoke of the ethical beauty of throwing bread 
upon the waters and finding it, after many days, 
‘buttered tu fer sartin.” At last they have their 
reward. This week prices have fallen heavily all round, 
with the one exception of Metropolitan Districts, and 
the outlook rather favours lower prices than a recovery. 
The traffic returns are not bad, but the weather is de- 
pressing, and trade is rather sluggish. The ‘‘ Heavies” 

ave fallen to a decided extent ; but the worst drop has 
been in Brighton ‘‘ A,” which have had something like a 
** slump,” owing to forced sales. The exceptional im- 
provement in “‘ Districts” is based upon the belief that 
an electric traction scheme has been decided upon, but 
the stock has been “‘ rigged” in a way which we do not 
admire, and more than is yet known is needed to 
warrant the current quotation. 


‘Yankees ” have been absolutely featureless, nor are 
they likely to undergo any material change in the near 
future, despite the growing belief that Mr. McKinley 
will win the election, and thus gain the day for ‘‘ sound 
money,” although unfortunately this means a triumph 
for the “‘high tariff cranks.” Rates are everywhere 


being cut down to the bone, and the traffic returns 


compare badly with 1895. We do not look for any 
increase of business in this department for some time 
to come, nor can, in our opinion, an advance in prices 
be reasonably expected. The American railway system 
now extends to just on 181,000 miles, by the side of 
which our own looks insignificant; but, although the 
total gross earnings are large, the net are small, and the 
return upon the ordinary capital is next to nothing. In 
this there is no need for surprise when we find, to use 
technical language, that the earnings per ton per mile 
were 0°839 cents in 1896 as against 0°864 cents in the 
preceding year. In other words, the railways gene- 
rally, and on an average, obtained considerably less 
than 4d. for every ton of freight carried one mile. 


Foreign securities have been neglected, and, while 
prices are generally lower, no salient feature is to be 
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discerned. Perhaps the only feature is the remarkable 
strength displayed by Spanish bonds, which are upheld 
by Paris at all hazards. The news from Cuba does not 
improve, and the reports from the Philippines grow 
worse. There can be no reasonable doubt that Spain 
will before long be forced to effect another compromise 
with the holders of the foreign debt. We expect to see 
the interest cut down to 3 per cent., and in our opinion the 
present bonds would not be cheap at 50. 


Now that the Uruguayans have obtained here the 
money for their State Bank, they have recommenced 
worrying and intimidating the Monte Video Water- 
works Company ; but we trust that our Foreign Office 
will stand no nonsense of that sort. By the way, that 
‘*State Bank” Five per Cent. Loan, mostly in the 
hands of the Syndicate, and with a three months’ 
coupon due on 1 October, has come down to about 
3 discount. The Gold premium has risen gradually 
from 166 to 184 per cent., and the Argentine export 
trade ought to improve thereby. As Dr. Romaro in- 
tends to issue another 30,000,000 of Cedulas in three 
yearly instalments, we hope our readers will remember 
our remarks about such bonds and leave them religiously 
alone. 


Most industrial securities have declined in price, with 
the exception of Bank shares, which have ruled firm, 
dearer money tending to improve and not depreciate 
their prospects. In some quarters it is contended that 
what the shareholders gain in this way they probably 
lose by the fall in the value of the first-class securities 
held as reserve funds; but this is fallacious. Such 
stocks are held purely in income, and generally no 
allowance has been made for their enormous increase 
in value, or, in other words, no use has been made of 
the large profits thus shown on paper. For instance, 
the London Joint Stock’s huge mass of Consols still 
figures in the balance-sheet at go. No distinctive move- 
ments in prices have taken place in the great ruck of 
what are termed ‘ Miscellaneous” securities. The 
Denver Brewery Company, it is to be noted, appears to 
be getting into good condition, the profits admitting fairly 
of the 5 per cent. Ordinary dividend which is to be paid. 
It begins to look now as if English investors are likely 
to get back part, if not all, of their heavy losses on 
American brewery securities—losses for which they 
mainly have to thank the Trustees and Executors 
Corporation. 


Mining shares have receded in nearly every case, and 
the outlook is not very encouraging ; but at the same 
time we are disposed to look forward to an early im- 
provement. ‘ Kaffirs” are all lower, but should soon 
show more strength. The crushings, as a whole, 
are good; but, of course, the Sunday Labour Act 
hangs over the market. Until fuller information comes 
to hand, it is impossible to express an opinion in 
regard to the reported decision in the Transvaal in 
favour of the African Gold Recording Company’s 
patents, which has led to a very sharp advance in the 
shares. Westralian shares have moved irregularly. A 
very favourable report has been issued by the West 
Australian Joint-Stock Trust, which goes on paying 
dividends at the rate of 100 per cent. Copper shares 
have improved. Indian gold-mining shares remain 
without feature. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
A BRAZILIAN COFFEE COMPANY. 

Without professing to possess special knowledge on 
the subject, it is difficult to entertain a favourable opinion 
of the Dumont Coffee Company, Limited, which has 
been formed, with the enormous capital of 41,200,000, 


to acquire a coffee estate in the Brazilian province of 


San Paulo. There can be little doubt that the estate is 
of a high character, and that it has yielded large profits 
in the past; but the capitalization of the present Com- 
pany is based, we think, upon assumptions which cannot 
be justified. A correspondent points out that ‘the 
estimated profit of £142,226 for the current year is far 
from convincing, considering that the average price 
since January for good average ‘Santos’ is only about 
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555. per cwt., against an average price of 75s. last 
year.” 


Recently business has been done on floating terms at 
45s. per cwt. On the present crop, he goes on to say, 
a depreciation of 20s. per cwt. represents a loss of 
£80,000. It has also to be remembered that the 
working capital is to be supplied out of this year’s 
profits. Over and above all it has to be remembered 
that the coffee industry is very speculative, not only on 
account of natural conditions, but owing largely also 
to the violent fluctuations in the Rio rate of exchange. 
Still, if 7,000 acres of coffee grounds yielded a profit in 
1895 of £130,000, there should be here a good field for 
European capital, since the climate of San Paulo is not 
bad for Europeans, differing in this respect most 
entirely from the sub-tropical provinces of the North, 
which belong to Brazil. 


LAVINGTON, EVANS & CO., LIMITED. 


There is much to admire in the prospectus of 
Lavington, Evans & Co., Limited, which has a capital 
amounting to £ 120,000, of which the sum of £100,000 
is to go to the vendors. It is interesting to observe, 
in the first place, that no detailed account is given of 
the Company’s, or, rather, firm’s profits—or losses. 
How large a proportion of the rights to be acquired 
consists of valid patent rights, or ‘‘ secret processes,” 
cannot be determined. But we are told that the pre- 
mises in England, which Messrs. E. Ellis & Co. 
“understand are freehold”—why not make sure ?— 
are worth £6,500, apart, apparently (but of this we 
are not sure), from the plant, &c., which seems to be 
valued unduly high at the figure of £1,550. The 
French property is valued as a ‘‘going concern” at 

14,000. And for these things no less a sum than 

100,000 is asked. Well the public, it is to be hoped, 
have some saving remnant of common sense left, 
despite the follies of recent years. 


LINDSAY’S FIND. 


The sum of £150,000, £20,000 being payable in 
cash, £80,000 in cash, and the balance—convenient 
provision !—in shares or cash, is to be paid for 173 acres 
of auriferous ground in the Coolgardie district of West 
Australia. ‘‘Samples” weighing a few pounds or 
hundredweights come out well in the assays, and 
excellent reports are given by Mr. Lovely—and Dr. 
Chewings—of whom we know practically nothing. 
Their reports, however, are sandwiched together most 
excellently in the prospectus. We like Mr. Norman’s 
statement in regard to the property that, ‘‘ regarded 
purely as a surface show,” Lindsay’s is a magnificent 
property. With such a prospectus it is easy to agree. 
There can be no doubt that it is just what Mr. Norman 
says, a “‘ surface show ”—such another as the London- 
derry, of unenviable notoriety—and as such one that no 
sane person or body of people should pay more than, 
say, £25,000 for at the outside until something has 
been done to prove its real value. There is, of course, 
a waiver clause, and the names on the Board, although 
very Scotch, do not command our confidence on that 
particular account. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHEAP MICROSCOPES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Lonpon, N., 17 September, 1896. 

IR,—In your issue of last week Mr. H. G. Wells very 
kindly sets himself the task of showing us English 
manufacturers of microscopes the extent of our folly, 
and also the ‘‘ enlargement of our circle of thought.” 
May I, as one of this small but much contemned body, 
be gratefully allowed an opportunity of attempting, on 
the other hand, the enlargement of his “circle of 
view,” and to show as far as possible that, as usual, 
the Devil is not so black as he is painted. Regretfully, 
I am compelled, as the result of my thirty-six years’ 
experience, to traverse nearly every statement made by 
Mr. Wells. His charge of ‘‘ curious contempt, regal 
incapacity, autocratic bearing, and love of bouncing 
overcharge” leads me to suppose that he has, although 
possibly unaware of it, mistaken mere shopkeepers for 
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manufacturers—a not uncommon error—or has sampled 
one of us at the expense of the rest. 

Again: ‘‘Seven years ago there was no compound 
microscope worthy of the name at a less price than five 
guineas.” I shall be glad to prove to him that this was 
quite possible to obtain in this country fully fifteen years 
back, and that a facsimile of the Continental model, for 
those who prefer it, of London manufacture, and of 
equal price and quality, has been obtainable for fully 
half that period. They were even supplied to University 
F eal and are in use and good order to this 

ay. 

Again, reluctantly I am obliged to controvert the 
statement that the cheap German microscope ‘‘ kicked 
the contemporary British #5 5s. instrument out of 
the market.” As a matter of fact, the latter is in ex- 
cellent demand at present ; and, curiously enough, this 
much-abused Britisher has reversed the position, and 
recently expelled his cheap German rival from one of 
the principal laboratories of the country. The par- 
ticulars are at the disposal of Mr. Wells. 

Now permit me to state my view of the case as 
shortly as possible. Just twenty years ago a German 
professor—the first theoretical optician of his time—was 
led to devote his attention to the improvement of 
optical glass: The result has been an enormous addi- 
tion to the varieties available and a revolution in the 
construction of the higher-power microscope objective. 
In the determination of the practical value of the experi- 
mental results he was assisted by a firm of German 
opticians, then almost unknown here, but who have since 
secured a well-deserved and world-wide reputation as 
the reward of their labours, and naturally enough were 
the first to benefit by the improvements effected, and 
German microscopes became the fashion. 

Now fashion is as powerful with men of science as 
with others of the genus homo, and under the shadow of 
this reputation other German firms gained a footing 
here, which they would not have accomplished at other 
times and under other conditions. But English makers 
also spent themselves in this competition, and with, to 
say the least, as fair a share of success, although not 
favoured with the gratuitous trumpeting so lavishly 
bestowed upon their Continental rivals, to their great 
benefit. Some at least of those who have fought it out, 
ask for no protection, but we should at least be accorded 
a fair field and no favour. Also is it unreasonable 
to ask that we should be credited with the possession of 
some common sense and foresight, combined with an 
equally keen desire to meet the requirements of those 
of the community for whom we cater ?—Yours faithfully, 

Henry CRrovucn. 


UNHAPPY POET.” 


To the Editor of the SarurpDAy Review. 
Lonpon, 18 September, 1896. 


Sir,—It seems to me that, under the above title, your 
critic has made a very brutal attack upon an old and 
honoured servant of the public. I wish all writers were 
as free as Mr. Clement Scott from offence to literature 
and morals as we know. He has many strings to his 
literary bow ; but it is as a poet that your ironical writer 
attacks him, and it is as a poet he shall be judged. 
There are those who think that a worse poet-laureate 
might have been found (and has been) than Mr. Scott. 
I do not go so far as that, but I think it is absurd to 
deny that Mr. Scott can turn out a patriotic ode with 
the best of them, and that he possesses a real genius 
for celebrating commonplace events, such as a royal 
birth, in pleasing and not unworthy song. Of course 
he is not Lord Tennyson, but it is easy to take a single 
line of any poet and make fun of it, if you are so in- 
clined. I will undertake myself, in two columns, to 
make Tennyson, Byron, Shelley, or whom you like, 
ridiculous. I should trespass far too much upon your 
space were I to attempt to quote Mr. Scott, many of 
whose beautiful lines ‘‘ crowd” in upon my memory. 
That he apes neither the mawkish sentiment of 
Swinburne nor the calm majesty of Milton I gladly 
allow. He is a man of blood, of flesh and bone, 
in touch with humanity at its best. A shipwreck, a 
fire, or any deed of heroism, calls forth his muse at 
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once. Many an act of British pluck, otherwise possibly 
forgotten, has been embalmed in his verse. His 
passionate attachment to the Royal Family and his 
firm belief in their wise ordering (I call to mind his 
Alhambra lines : 
‘* Write to the Queen, she’ll grant it, lads, 
The new Victoria Cross ”) 

are valuable factors in these days of dynamite and dis- 
loyalty. 

I do not claim for Mr. Scott that he is the greatest of 
poets. He has other fish to fry, however bitterly the 
writer of the article may sneer. But I do claim for 
him that he is a good poet, a sound poet, and a 
salubrious poet. It would be pretty to see the short 
work Mr. Scott would make of your critic should he 
choose to take up the cudgels in his own defence. I 
should advise your critic to look to it that when next 
Mr. Scott’s column in the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph ” ‘‘ topples 
down under its own weight ” it does not fall and crush 
him.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Lover or Fair Pray. 


BEETROOT AND BOUNTIES. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 
STRATFORD, Essex, 16 September, 1896. 


Sir,—Having, as a member of the Committee of the 
London Working-Men’s Anti-Sugar Bounty Association, 
taken a humble but earnest and active part in the con- 
troversy of eight or nine years ago, will you kindly 
allow me to repeat the conviction entertained at the 
time by every one of us in favour of Lord Pirbright’s 
most praiseworthy efforts to set this great British 
market free from unnatural influences ? 

To those who understood the question it was a 
matter of the most painful regret that the Bill, which 
passed the first reading, was withdrawn in consequence 
of party spirit and party spite misleading a somewhat 
indifferent and prejudiced public opinion. Many of the 
supporters of Lord Salisbury’s Administration had 
reason to be afraid of their own constituencies, and 
refused to support the second reading. If the measure 
had then been ‘passed into law, with about two years’ 
notification that the bounty would by some means be 
subjected to a countervailing process, the whole diffi- 
culty would have been ended five years ago. 

The European States that make their own consumers 
pay the bounty, handicapped as they are by enormous 
tariffs and military conscription, would have been 
released from the burden they bear in consequence of 
this premium. And as a result of this relief consumers 
on the Continent might have been supplied so much 
cheaper, and thus have increased their own consump- 
tion. Our own trade would have followed natural 
channels ever since 1891, and, as far as cultivation in 
our own Colonies is concerned, ever since the warning 
in 1889, and the measure must have been most beneficial 
to our tropical possessions in both hemispheres, and 
to the shipping and ship-building interests of this 
country. A great deal of the sugar that now crosses 
the narrow sea in a few hours might to-day be paying 
profitable ocean freights to our mercantile marine. 

There would no longer be any reason to dread the 
scarcity and dearness of sugar, now so essential an 
article of human food, if the beet crop of the smallest 
continent in the world were to fail, as will certainly 
some year be the case. We may thank the Almighty 
that such a visitation has been spared to mankind 
during the already too long continuance of the present 
artificial system of supply. We know very well that it 
could never come if the cultivation of the cane in its 
natural home in the broad belt of the Tropics all round 
the globe were not practically boycotted by the bribe 
that is brought to this market in the sack’s mouth. It 
operates just as the Corn Laws did until Sir Robert 
Peel abolished this curse upon our grandfathers fifty 
years ago. A wet summer or autumn within the limited 
circumference of these sea-girt isles invariably doubled 
the price of bread, because the deficiency of wheat, 
thus at irregular intervals occurring, was not grown 
elsewhere for our monopolized market. It is quite 
upon the cards that very unfavourable weather might 
cut short the beet crop all over Europe, but this would 
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not much hurt the anxious consumer if the cane were 
growing in its proper latitudes East and West. 

If a fair and timely warning were given to the 
bounty-paying countries that no sugar that had been 
tampered with by a State premium should be admitted 
into our ports after a certain fixed day, it would soon 
put an end to the artificial system. We are customers 
much too important and necessary to admit of a strike 
against us of the Continental Powers holding out for 
any appreciable length of time. We have the longest 
purse, and, as all experience assures us, there would 
soon be a leakage and giving way, one by one, of the 
syndicate. Meanwhile our Colonies would have time 
to cultivate and honourably compete for a proper share 
in supplying the needs of this great market. Com- 
petition is the soul of business, and we must remember 
that the Tropics are better customers to us, especially 
if we take their productions, than our near neigh- 
bours are, with their monstrous protective tariffs.— 
I am, your obedient servant, GEORGE SHUTE. 


To the Editor of the SAruRDAY REVIEW. 
16 September, 1806. 


Sir,—With reference to the remarks contained in 
Mr. George Jager junior’s letter published in your issue 
of 29 August, I do not quite see how he can say “ that 
in round figures we may take the present consumption 
of sugar to consist of one-half of British refined, the 
other half foreign,” for I find from the accounts relating 
to trade and navigation of the United Kingdom for 
each month during 1895, that the total amount of 
refined sugar imported was 14,147,273 cwt., and as 
only 1,480 cwt. of sugar of this class were imported in 
1894 from our Colonies, one can fairly take it that the 
whole of our refined sugar was from foreign countries. 
As regards the unrefined sugar, the total imported was 
17,010,002 cwt., of which only 2,894,873 cwt. were 
from our possessions—or, in other words, as far as I 
can estimate it, only 9 per cent. of the sugar imported 
into the United Kingdom in 1895 was from our Colonies. 
The way in which our colonial sugar trade is falling off 
is most serious, for of the total imports into the United 
Kingdom in 1885 of 24,745,605 cwt., 3,945,932 cwt., 
or 16 per cent., were from our Colonies. If this falling 
off in our colonial sugar trade continues, it will not be 
many years before one of the dreams of Napoleon I. is 
realized. 

It is somewhat a matter of regret that the Customs 
Returns simply lump together the unrefined cane 
sugars, and consequently do not give separately the 
quantities and values of the vacuum pan, centrifugal 
and muscovado sugars which are exported to this 
country. One would have thought that the high-grade 
cane-sugar which is known—and I fear by only too 
few of the public—as ‘ crystals” or ‘‘ Demerara” 
would be shown separate from the raw and refined 
muscovado.—I am, yours faithfully, 

‘© Du Rol JE LE TIENS.” 


MADAGASCAR. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REvIEW. 
Winpsor, 18 August, 1896. 


Sir,—It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
gravity of the present situation in unhappy Mada- 
gascar; for, by all accounts, the French now only 
appear to possess the ground which is within range of 
their soldiers’ rifles, while the missionaries of all 
denominations are flocking to the military centres for 
protection. 

This, by the way, should entirely dispose of the 
complaints, so recently rife in Paris, that these harm- 
less folk were using their powerful influence to the 
prejudice of French interests in Madagascar. 

No doubt great things are expected from the newly 
appointed Military Administrator; but it will be 
strange indeed, and contrary to all precedent, if a mere 
soldier, without colonial experience and training, is 
found to possess the necessary qualities for governing 
the motley races inhabiting the great African island. 
Much will, of course, depend upon the support he 
receives from his own Government, and something 


upon that which is accorded to him by his subalterns 
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and the organs of French opinion. It is needless to 
enumerate the varied acquirements which such a 
Governor should combine in his own person before 
his term of Satrapy has much chance of proving 
successful. It may be, however, that the exigencies of 
the hour will create the man. But the difficulties he 
will have to overcome are little less than stupendous. 

For, whether rightly or wrongly remains to be seen, 
the lines on which French policy in Madagascar appear 
to have been planned involved the introduction, or at 
least the retention, of various anomalous and incongruous 
elements and conditions. To name only a few of these 
is sufficient to show how the subject bristles with the 
nettles and thistles which infest the fields of diplomacy. 

1. The French elected to govern the country by 
means or through the medium of the Hovas. In 
other words, they counted on the goodwill, honesty, 
and other virtues of the very tribe which had proved 
itself unfitted for the task of government. In fact, the 
French would never have succeeded in conquering the 
country but for the incompetence of the governing 
race. 

2. And this of necessity involved the retention of the 
Hova Dynasty, and the perpetuation of the consequent 
cabals and intrigues in that corrupt Court. 

3. At the politico-religious difficulties certain to crop 
up among a semi-savage people, recently converted to 
the tenets of one Protestant sect, but assiduously can- 
vassed by opposing ‘‘doxies,” one need only glance 
for an instant to admit their abundance and force, 
which are by no means lessened by the nationality of 
the propagandists of the respective creeds—French, 
English, and Norwegian. 

4. But perhaps the question of trade is as important 
as any of the foregoing. And without the grossest 
breach of faith towards our own merchants, it is hard 
to see how the Protectionist French can enforce their 
doctrines in Madagascar, not to speak of the injury 
which traders of other nationalities will sustain, notably 
the Germans and Americans; and it will be interesting 
to see how these latter will take it. 

5. Failing the agricultural development of the island, 
which, barring the rice-fields, is at present in its crudest 
form, the main source of revenue, apart from the 
Customs dues, is derived from the gold-fields. Yet 
we have lately seen that the Anglo-Saxon race, which 
certainly includes the majority of the adepts at this 
industry, has been warned off, and even actually driven 
out of, Madagascar, though everybody knows that 
the few dozens of Frenchmen who have a practical 
knowledge of gold-mining will never be induced to risk 
their health, fortune, and life in the fever-stricken and 
robber-infested haunts where the precious metal is found 
in that island. And it will take several years before 
the roads over which the necessary machinery must be 
carried can possibly be constructed. 

6. Nor is Madagascar an exception to the general 
rule that the wealth of a country is mainly to be derived 
from its agriculture. 

And here the extraordinary jealousy and intolerance 
of the conquerors seem fated to out-Herod even the 
bigoted conservatism of the Hova Herods. For, sub- 
ject, it is true, to numerous irritating restrictions, it 
was just possible for a European to obtain agricultural 
concessions from the latter. But, if the most recent 
information I have received is correct—and I cannot 
doubt its authenticity—no English need now apply, 
even for the most trifling privileges, in Madagascar. 

Indeed, the present French Foreign Minister has ex- 
pressed himself on this point with a frankness which 
falls little short of barbarity. After stating that no 
concession would, on any pretext, be accorded to 
British subjects, he was asked how he could prevent a 
Frenchman, who might obtain one, from selling or 
ceding a portion of his rights to an Englishman. ‘In 
that case,” replied M. Hanotaux with significant 
bitterness, ‘‘ we should find means to make the French- 
man suffer for his want of patriotism!” We would 
fain hope, notwithstanding the tone of the French 
Press, that these are not the avowed sentiments of the 
most highly civilized nation in Europe. To judge of 
their full significance, let us imagine the words to have 
been uttered by our own Foreign Minister, and then 
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icture to ourselves the storm of indignation they would 
infallibly evoke from the entire Press of these islands. 
In view of this narrow-minded intolerance, which 
practically closes the doors of Madagascar to some 
300 millions of our fellow-subjects, it is perhaps useless. 
to point out to the present possessors of Madagascar 
that a liberal scheme of colonization would surely and 
speedily supply the whole of the requirements of that 
country. By admitting and encouraging a steady 
stream of immigrants—if only from over-populated 
Asia—railways would be rapidly built; waterways 
opened out; mines worked and developed; agri- 
culture immensely stimulated: all of these bringin 
with them their invariable concomitants of vast addi- 
tions to the revenue and complete pacification of the 
country. Surely France does not seriously intend to 
continue the surly and suicidal policy, copied though 
it is from the Hovas, but better known amongst our- 
selves as that of ‘the dog in the manger.”—Yours 
truly, M. K. W. 


STUDY OF ETHICS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


BALLYMENA, IRELAND, 2 Set. 1896. 


Sir,—In the clever review of my ‘Short Study of 
Ethics,” in your issue of 29 August, your reviewer 


describes my position as “‘ Individualism.” I omit the 
unhappy adjective which he appends. 
This is a description which I hope you will permit me 


to disclaim. In truth, I am further from Individualism 
than he is. My position is that social unity is so inti- 
mate that thought provides no category good enough 
to represent it. The idea of organic unity is the best. 
But that idea is not adequate, for it would make man 
a mere element in nature. It is however the best we 
have got, and must be adopted as a working approxima- 
This I tried to explain in the second Appendix to 

art I. 

Your reviewer, while condemning me for not submit- 
ting to the authority of T. H. Green, seems to have 
several peculiar opinions of his own. He seems to 
identify Green’s views with formal ethic, to find a theory 
of virtue in the Athanasian Creed, and to think that 
belief in God is ‘‘ next to no reason against” suicide. 

It is surely a curious thing to see a student of Ethics 
(of all studies) belaboured for refusing to teach opinions 
he holds to be false ; and perhaps it is even more curious, 
considering the general tendencies of the time and the 
particular tendencies of the ‘‘Saturday Review,” to 
find philosophic argument met, not by counter-argument, 
but by an appeal to authority.—I am, Sir, yours faith- 
fully, Cuares F, D’Arcy. 
(Mr. D’Arcy’s non-individualist conclusions may be 
very amiable, but they do not follow from his premisses 
upon the ego, and its supposed strict unity beyond 
which thought cannot go. He is also ‘‘ belaboured” 
for ‘‘refusing to teach opinions which he holds to be 
false”; but if these opinions are the legitimate out- 
come of his theses, and if he only escapes from them 
per saltum by a kind of agile piety, skipping across 
the chasms .‘‘ which thought cannot bridge,” then no 
injustice is done to him. It is not enough for a teacher 
of ethics to hold right opinions. He must account for 
these rightly, and not confuse the functions of the 
philosopher and the didactic homilist. No doubt Mr. 
D’Arcy is admirable in the latter capacity.—THE 
REVIEWER. | 

THE SPLIT INFINITIVE. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 
15 September, 1896. 


Dear Sir,—I am glad to see that in your article on 
‘An Unhappy Poet” you again reprehend the vile 
fashion of the * split infinitive.” Pray flog it out of all 
presentable literature ; for 

Ridet hoc, inquam, genus omne lecto- 

-rum eruditorum: simul hoc frequenter 

Sabbati doctus sapiensque Censor 
Dedocet uti. 


Wherefore I desire ‘‘ ji) éxcaxijonre caorowivrec.” 
A Constant READER. 
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REVIEWS. 


A BAD NOVEL. 


‘* Epicures.” By Lucas Cleeve. London: Downey & 
Co., Limited. 1896. 


"}? E mere fact that a novel is the worst of the year 

does not necessarily command for it a laborious 
examination at the hands of the reviewer. In the 
present instance, however, it seems important to com- 
ment at length upon a book which is not only the 
worst of its kind that we have ever seen, but is a par- 
ticularly flaring type of a kind of novel which ought to 
be abated as a public nuisance. 

An orphan girl of seventeen, living with a Lady 
Diana, who is indifferently described as her grand- 
mother and her aunt, has built for herself an altar in a 
secret wooded glade. ‘‘The altar stood there night 
and day, night and day.” Over it was the big word 
‘* Charity,” worked in scarlet berries, and at its foot lay 
a Bible with an old mildew cover spoilt by exposure to 
the air. The girl goes every day to this altar, reading 
favourite texts, and thinking of ‘‘lovely things”; at 
night she goes to bed ‘‘ with the mysterious smile still 
on her lips, the expression of one who has a secret 
they [szc] will not tell.” One day a strange man comes 
and asks her ‘‘ What is life?” ‘* What is friendship ?” 
and other questions, and then answers them for her at 
notable length. ‘‘ Love,” he tells her, “‘is the greatest 
curse of mankind,” at which she “‘ looked bewildered.” 
He has equally striking remarks tomake. ‘‘ Happiness 
is coming to an end with civilization,” he affirms, and, 
again, ‘‘ friendship between man and woman must turn 
into love, and love again into nausea.” Despite this 
conviction, he assures her that ‘‘ you must love first, 
you cannot escape it, your religion is worth nothing till 
you have loved”; hearing which, ‘‘ drop by drop, as 
life-blood ebbs away, she felt all vanishing that had 
been her mainstay.” This is not the way that main- 
stays usually disappear, but Eileen was peculiar. 

**So it was all at an end—the altar and the flowers 
and the purity—and a great longing came in its stead.” 
It was a husband that Eileen was longing for, and 
fortunately there was one ready to hand. A noble 
kinsman despatches to the grandmother “one of the 
best partis in England,” a young man “ who knows 
nothing except that I wish him to kiss for me the hand 
which distance prevents’ my doing in person.” Eileen 
was so excited when he came that ‘‘ she could not have 
told you if his eyes were blue or black or his voice soft 
or loud. She was swamped by novelty, by pretty 
clothes and distant dreams of motherhood.” Alan 
Delawney is a decent and docile young fellow, who 
comes prepared to marry the bride selected for him, 
and does marry her without ado. ‘‘‘Are you not 
happy?’ her yourg husband asked her often, and she 
lay against his heart and kissed him; for she had 
naught else, and he was happy because he fancied that 
woman’s kisses mean love.” But in reality she was 
wondering who else had lain against that heart. ‘‘ There 
came a great rage in her heart, a great disbelief in all 
things, a bitter humiliation in being a woman.” Under 
the stress of these emotions, she discussed the whole 
subject quite frankly with a dairymaid who comes 
along. Her agitation is so profound that it eventually 
impels the dairymaid to talk in a surprising dialect— 
part Cockney, part Scotch, although she had begun in 
excellent English. ‘‘ From that day Eileen tried to 
forget”; but the trouble was that her husband’s “ soul 
did not soar above the rearing of pheasants, the letting 
of farms,’or a drive in a smart dogcart to the county 
assizes. A real Englishman at heart is distinctly 
middle-class in his tastes. The Englishman who loves 
art and society and luxury and love and poetry is not 
a real Englishman, but a thing to be derided at [sic] by 
the real Englishman.” So ‘slowly but surely their 
lives were drifting apart” ; but there comes a “ glorious 
respite” in the shape of a baby. 

A year later they go up to London. “ Eileen, with 
her wild strange beauty and dreamy ways, was im- 
mensely ‘taken up,’ as the phrase is, and with the 
strange adaptiveness of women she fell into her position 
as a social success in a few days.” But, alas! ‘ Alan 
did not shine in society.” He had become more a 
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real Englishman” than ever. He was “horribly 
provincial, he wished to pay calls with her, and, worse 
crime of all, he stayed at home on Sundays when her 
little court surrounded her. Of this she had openly 
complained. . . . The good soul could not understand 
the Bohemianism, the ‘wish to live’ which was born 
in her, to have emotions, experiences, to understand 
and a great thirst to be loved as she wished to be 
loved, passionately, blindly, with the devotion of the 
hero of a romance—and few Englishmen are like that.” 
This was bad enough, but he was also so old-fashioned : 
‘* He stared if you mentioned Sarasate or Paderewski.” 
Worst of all, he disliked her having her dog on the 
dining-room sofa at meal-times—‘“‘ and all the time the 
orthodox world blamed her for not trying to please her 
husband by sending the dog to the kennels, but none 
blamed him for not trying to please her by putting up 
with the dog in the house.” Clearly, with a husband 
like that, there was nothing for it but a lover. 

This essential personage is found at the dinner-table of 
‘* one of those amiable Jewesses whose houses are more 
recherché than Mariborough House.” His name is Ivor 
Desborough. ‘‘He was innately ambitious, so ambi- 
tious that he would have sacrificed man, woman, or 
child had they come between him and his ambition. 
His object in life was to be the lover of a leader of 
society, but this had not yet come off.” While this 
gentleman awaited the fruition of his loftier aims, he 
relieved the tedium with the seduction of Eileen. He 
lost no time. ‘‘ ‘Are you happy ?’ he asked her, as he 
ladled potage Printanier into his mouth.” He pleased 
her vastly, and she conversed freely with him ‘‘ in that 
piping, childlike voice which made her impertinence so 
seductive and hid so cleverly the deep-thinking nature 
beneath.” They could hardly have reached the fish 
before confidences began. ‘‘ ‘Who do you belong to 
here ?’ asked the young man with terrible effrontery.” 
Eileen blushed, not at the grammar of her new acquaint- 
ance, but at the necessity of indicating Alan, sitting 
opposite, ‘‘in the honest dull heaviness of the God- 
fearing English Squire.” ‘‘She felt a feeling of irrita- 
tion, almost of shame, that she belonged ‘to such a 
commonplace man.” 

Soon Ivor Desborough declared himself. ‘‘ She was 
perfectly happy at his confession of love. The thought 
of disloyalty to her husband never crossed her thoughts.” 
Moreover, ‘‘ A lover is always ready to act as a husband, 
a husband very seldom acts as a lover. If they did, 
how different the world would be! All marriages 
turn on that.” We will not follow in detail the in- 
trigue for which the reader’s admiring sympathy seems 
everywhere to be asked. After it has gone on for a 
while, Eileen has a mood of revulsion, or repentance— 
one hardly knows which. ‘‘ Without knowing it, she 
was getting to loathe the presence of Ivor. She was so 
happy with her husband and child”! She was back 
again in the country, only occasionally stealing to town 
to meet the seducer, and she had half a mind to reform 
altogether. But the husband was too ‘‘ dull”—or was 
it God-fearing ?—to comprehend the delicacies of the 
situation ; they continued to ‘drift more and more 
apart, just as much from his fault as from hers.” She 
loved to breakfast in bed and take long walks by moon- 
light, but he insisted upon ‘‘ the iron rod of regularity 
and convention.” Then came up the old question of 
her dogs, too, and moreover there was a good deal of 
dust on the furniture, and he spoke about it. In reality, 
we are assured, ‘‘his house was as well ordained as 
any other, and if there was not all the punctuality 
and all the firm iron regularity that constituted 
life, there was beauty and infinite charm in his home, 
which there had never been before, and a few kind 
words, oh so few, would have made a loving, good 
wife. Oh! ye who are so prone to fault-finding, who 
drive others to despair by a system of moral rule, try a 
little encouragement and help for a change, and see 
what that will do.” But no such tender assistance was 
forthcoming from Alan, and so nothing came of his 
wife’s sweet impulse to abandon her adulterous re- 
lation. It is admitted that the husband meant well, but 
none the less ‘‘he was crushing all the merry life out 
of her, all the belief in goodness and charity and re- 
ligion, the thought of holy things which to her had 
been the very sap of her being.” The lady’s hard- 
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ships did not end here. Not only did she feel that the 
religious part of her nature was suffering from her 
husband’s behaviour about the dogs and the dust, but 
she was tortured by fears of losing her paramour. 
‘She knew that her fear of detection, her love for her 
child, her esteem for her husband, made her more un- 
satisfactory to her lover than other women would have 
been.” She exhibited jealousy. ‘Scenes ensued as 
all lovers have, but the making up was always the 
sweetest moment.” 

At last there is a crisis. Eileen and Ivor have stolen 
the chance to dine alone at a riverside hotel. They are 
startled by a loud, peremptory knocking at the door. 
He springs forward and turns the key; she clings to 
him ‘‘as any weak thing clings to a stronger: there 
was no reproach in her looks and words, only a face 
that expressed the certainty of all things terrible ; and 
meanwhile the knock was redoubled and repeated again 
and again.” But even in this wild moment she per- 
ceives that he is not behaving well. Instead of any 
‘attempt to soothe her, to quiet the agony of her 
heart,” ‘‘there is wrath and irritation in his voice.” 
What he says to her is this: ‘‘ For God’s sake keep 
quiet ; if the worst comes to the worst I will marry 
you!” For some unexplained reason this worked a 
complete revolution in her mind. ‘‘In one moment 
she saw the folly of her life, the emptiness of a /iazson,” 
&c., and for her ‘‘there was a sudden end of all 
It turns out that it was 
only a waiter knocking at the door, ‘‘ accompanied by 
a sardonic grin,” but the game is ended. Eileen 
swoons, and is thereafter ill for many days. When she 
recovers her moral renovation is quite complete. Alan 
was “‘most kind,” and ‘‘ she, having a most grateful 
and loving disposition, was happy at his kindness, 
oo each kind word stabbed her conscience as with 
a knife.” 

There is more of the story, but the rest hardly 
demands recapitulation. A revengeful nurse tries to 
ruin Eileen by showing one of Ivor's letters to Alan, 
and she throws herself into a pond, but is rescued, and 
as her husband has not credited the tale of her infamy, 
she begins to love him deeply. But just as ‘‘ the rest- 
less spirit of the Eileen of the altar, the artistic, poetic 
spirit, the will-o’-the-wisp nature, was settling down to 
the opaque and colourless evenness of a British matron’s 
bliss, the end came rapid and terrible.” They bring 
Alan home dead, shot through and through with his 
own gun, whilst he was getting overa hedge of one 
of his own fields, and Eileen refuses to be comforted, 
** for she had lost what never could come back.” 

This running sketch of the narrative gives a very 
inadequate notion of the book asa whole. The long 
digressions with which it is padded, and which are 
more or less independent of the story, are as full of vile 
taste, bad grammar, and extraordinary wrong-headed- 
ness as the passages we have quoted. Here, for in- 
stance, is a sentence: ‘‘ Yet a man should remember 
that a woman opens a page where he closes it, that her 
wild oats are sown after marriage and not before, and 
probably does her as little harm as it does the man, and 
now that women are leading almost the life of men as 
far as responsibility and hard work and freedom are 
concerned, the wild oats will follow, are probably follow- 
ing now ”’—which is a fair sample of the illiterate and 
vicious nonsense which fills 60 pages out of the 240. 
One is at a loss to say whether the language, the 
story, or the maudlin declaration of views which 
furnishes a setting for the tale is most offensive. 

There is a rumour that the pseudonym ‘ Lucas 
Cleeve” masks the identity of a lady of position, 
although no name has been specifically mentioned. It 
is very difficult to credit such a report, yet there are 
signs which give us pause. There is, indeed, nothing 
conclusive about the fact that ‘‘ Epicurus,” like its 
predecessor ‘‘ The Woman Who Wouldn’t,” could not 
find a publisher until the author printed and bound the 
edition at her own expense; that happens to authors 
who are not ladies of position. But in the “ Pall Mall 


Gazette” of 29 August there was a long review of this 
‘*Epicurus,” praising it in terms which would have 
been appropriate for a second George Eliot, and 
decreeing for this malarial rubbish ‘‘ endurance as well 
as celebrity ’—and this sets one thinking 
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CHLOROFORM v. ETHER. 


‘The ‘Lancet’ and the Hyderabad Commissions on 
Chloroform.” London: “ Lancet” Office. 1896. 


LTHOUGH knowledge of anesthetics has advanced 
so far from the chemical side that the anesthetic 
action of new bodies has been predicted before the 
bodies had actually been made in the laboratory, it 
cannot be said that physiological knowledge is even 
sufficiently complete for practical purposes. We know 
that the volatile anesthetics, like chloroform, ether, 
and laughing-gas, when absorbed by the blood from 
the lungs, rapidly produce that temporary change in the 
brain we call unconsciousness. In most cases recovery 
occurs in a very short time after administration of the 
vapour ; but cases recur in which death takes place, 
sometimes from the anesthetic alone, before the 
operation has been begun, sometimes during the opera- 
tion, and not infrequently shortly after it. There is no 
question but that a patient runs far less risk with an 
anesthetic in all the graver surgical cases than if he 
attempted to bear the operation without a drug, or 
trusted alone the wis medicatrix nature. Above all, 
there are a multitude of minor surgical operations of 
immense convenience to the patient, but not bearing 
directly on his chances of life. These, in the vast 
majority of cases, would not be performed without an 
anesthetic, and yet the employment of such at the 
resent time introduces a slight though distinct risk. 
Hundreds of thousands of such cases occur annually, 
and although the recorded deaths amount only to a few 
hundreds since the introduction of chloroform, yet each 
of these must be attributed directly to an anesthetic. 
It is a matter of the utmost importance for the slighter 
and more severe operations alike that the anzsthetic 
involving least risk, most under the control of the 
doctor, and most agreeable to the patient, should be 
employed. 

It is too much to expect that a drug, potent enough 
to storm the citadels of sensation, should be absolutely 
without risk. But even in the most rapidly fatal cases 
there is an interval at least of minutes between the 
administration of the drug and the occurrence of death : 
in most cases there are physical signs that the brain is 
being assaulted too rudely. It is here that physiology 
should speak, telling the avenues by which death 
approaches, in order that the administrator may watch 
for it in the gate. And it is here that physiology up 
to the present has failed to satisfy. 

For all major operations, and for minor operations 
lasting more than a few seconds, the choice lies practi- 
cally between chloroform and ether. As to the respec- 
tive merits of these, opinion is divided almost geogra- 
phically, London and the provinces favouring ether ; 
while in Scotland there is a great preponderance in 
favour of chloroform, no doubt partly due to the 
nationality of Sir James Simpson. Ether is admittedly 
much less pleasant to take, and its after results are 
usually more disagreeable. But English surgeons 
assert that it is much safer, and certainly the English 
statistics of the use of chloroform support the English 
view. On the other hand, the Scotch experience of 
chloroform has been much more favourable. 

Up to 1888 Surgeon-Major Lawrie, M.B.,° of the 
Indian Medical Service and Principal of the Hyderabad 
Medical School, had followed the Scotch traditions in 
an enormous series of cases with remarkable success. 
He maintained that the English want of success with 
chloroform was due to an erroneous physiological theory 
of its action. It was taught that the dangerous effects 
were first on the heart, and that during the administra- 
tion it was important to concentrate attention upon the 
pulse. The Indian expert maintained that chloroform 
poisoning began by action upon the centres in the brain 

that control respiration, and he attributed his own 
marvellous success to the fact that he watched in the 
first place for changes in respiration. Hoping by physio- 
logical experiments to convince the medical faculty of 
the truth of his interpretation, he persuaded the Nizam 
of Hyderabad to provide means for a series of experi- 
ments. The Nizam was generous; the experiments 
were made, and the report of the first chloroform Com- 
mission fully confirmed the Surgeon-Major’s views. In 
London, however, the report was treated with about the 
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measure of respect that would be given to a proposal to 
place the fees of West-end physicians under control by 
the London County Council. The Major stuck to his 
guns, the Nizam was still more generous, and a 
second Commission on a much more extended scale 
was arranged for. The ‘‘ Lancet,” as a leading 
representative of orthodox medical opinion, was in- 
vited to appoint an English commissioner, who for a 
handsome fee was to go to India and aid in the work. 
The ‘‘ Lancet” nominated Dr. Lauder Brunton, F.R.S., 
perhaps the leading London authority on the influence 
of drugs. The new Commission carried out a very 
large series of experiments, and drew up an elaborate 
and unanimous report. In every way they confirmed 
the results of Surgeon Lawrie’s own experience and of 
the first Commission. They decided that the only object 
of the administrator while producing anzsthesia was to 
see that ‘‘ the respiration was not interfered with,” and 
they drew up a series of practical rules for administra- 
tion, assuring all that, were these obeyed, ‘‘ chloroform 
might be given in any case requiring an operation with 
perfect ease and absolute safety so as to do good with- 
out the risk of evil.” 

Here it would have seemed was the end of the matter, 
and the patients of England might have expected in 
future to be submitted only to the comparative comfort 
of chloroform. But a profession was not going to dis- 
card what had been taught in the hospital schools at 
the bidding of a ‘‘ Black Man’s ” Commissions. And so 
the ‘‘ Lancet” appointed a third Commission, which 
was not to trouble about experiment, but to sit 
in an office and tabulate the answers to schedules 
and extracts from the hospital reports of the last 
half-century. We have studied this report with 
the greatest care, but we cannot regard it as bringing 
forward evidence at all comparable with that of 
the Indian Commissions. Answers to schedules and 
extracts from case-books are of little value unless the 
attention of a skilled observer has been directed during 
the operation to the special points at issue. In cases 
of this kind the general conclusions depend directly 
upon the value of the particular facts. However, there 
the report is, and English doctors may continue to 
neglect the results of the Indian Commission, relying 
on the results extracted from schedules rather than on 
those obtained directly by competent observers. The 
‘*Lancet” is to be congratulated on its enterprise in 
publishing in convenient form the whole of the evidence, 
and the English public, if it please, may congratulate 
itself that its medical advisers are not lightly to be 
turned from their traditional ways by laboratory ex- 
periments. 


LITERARY ANAESTHESIA. 


** Here and There Memories.” By H. R. N. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1896. 


"THE grandfatherly tolerance and imperturbable 
kindliness of the ‘‘ Spectator,” even in dealing 
with bores and dullards of the most intolerable kind, 
often excite our admiration, and sometimes even our 
envy, of a temperament for which, we fear, we are not 
ourselves conspicuous. To be able to suffer fools 
ladly is an enviable quality when rightly viewed, but 
it certainly sometimes becomes exasperating in the 
extreme to those who are themselves not endowed 
with that grace. There is, perhaps, only one thing 
more irritating than the conscious display of tact, and 
that is excessive and unprovokable forbearance. The 
‘*Spectator ” of 29 August gives a column of review 
to a work entitled ‘‘ Here and There Memories,” by 
H.R. N. It owns that the book ‘‘ annoys you on every 
page with some needless outrage on grammar,” its 

rench is execrable, and its. index is ‘‘ composed upon 
the plan of throwing all the entries into a hat and letting 
them fall out as they will.” Yet the ‘‘ Spectator” 
adds: “It is never dull... . it has the impulsive 
charm of anecdotage . . . . you can but turn over the 
page with curiosity and amusement.” The only curi- 
Osity about the work is the fact that a person who 
mever acquired a decent education, who never had 
experiences of any interest, and who, if he had, would 
have been quite incapable of recording them, should 
have spoiled 400 pages of excellent paper by maunder- 
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ings which are sometimes offensive, always dull, and 
full of errors which we should have thought even the 
compositors would have corrected: such as assinine, 
noctts ambrosia, ehew, prescribed (for proscribed), et 
cetera, euphonism, crase, spontaniety, not to mention 
innumerable blunders in modern foreign languages. 
The only amusement to be got from its perusal is that 
which some minds take from seeing a drunken man 
staggering down the street—and surely not of such is 
the refined and scholarly ‘‘ Spectator.” No; the only 
explanation is the exasperating quality of tolerance. 
‘* Here,” said the ‘‘ Spectator,” ‘‘is quite the most 
miserable trash that ever was printed: let us show 
that to us nothing is common or unclean.” H. R. N. 
boasts in the introduction that he has ‘‘ some thou- 
sand” of stories which may not be printed in this 
country. He must be a delightful companion 
if they are worse (or, as he would say, better) than 
those with which he has favoured us. His anecdotes 
are thrown out without any method or principle, like 
the jests of Joe Miller. Most of them have little or no 
meaning, and these are the least objectionable. In 
some the point is quite spoiled in the telling, as in the 
story of ‘Little Hawkeye,” on p. 100. Others are 
obviously quite incredible ; but, as was said of another 
anecdotist, ‘‘ though a determined liar, he does not 
keep his lies in salt ; they are never fresh.” Yet the 
good ‘‘Spectator” writes, ‘‘A most careful reading 
has only revealed one palpable chestnut.”” Apparently 
no one ever tells the ‘‘ Spectator ””"—bless his kind old 
heart !—any stories, except pretty tales about the saga- 
city of dogs and cats. A very hasty skimming of these 
pages has presented to us a dozen tales of the most 
castaneous description. It would be interesting to 
know which of them it was which was not new to the 
‘* Spectator.” We are compelled to assent to some of 
H. R. N.’s political reflections ; we need not go beyond 
the profound aphorism on p. 31, ‘‘ The Irish people 
are not English.” But when he allows himself to make 
literary comments he is curiously wrong. He denies 
all insight into the Irish national character to Lover. 
If we were asked who had most happily hit it off in a 
few words, we should point to him who described his 
fellow-countrymen as 
‘* Fightin’ like divils for conciliation, 
And hatin’ each other for the love of God,” 

and who made his peasant glorify the moon because 

‘* She gives us her light all by night in the dark ; 
While the sun shines by day, when we all know by nature 

There’s quite light enough, as is plain to remark.” 

But, like Jack Costigan, whom he seems to have 
resembled in many ways, our anecdotist seems to him- 
self a very fine fellow indeed—jealous in honour, sudden 
and quick in quarrel. He was arrested by mistake 
during the viceroyalty of the late Duke of Abercorn. 
On being released from a very brief restraint, he left 
a message for the Viceroy that he would certainly 
shoot him in the event of any harm to his wife, 
“‘then expecting her accouchement.” How exactly 
what Costigan would have done, and with what 
gusto and what abundant liquor he would have re- 
lated it in the ‘‘ Back Kitchen”! ‘‘Sorr, did I ever 
tell ye of me cartel of defoiance to the Juke? Mr. 
Bowes, tell the weethor to bring punch.” He is quite 
de haut en bas, not only with the ‘‘ nobilitee,” but with 
the most eminent members of the professions, whom 
this descendant of the Irish kings naturally despises. 
Lord Russell of Killowen is pronounced to be quite the 
intellectual inferior of one ‘‘ John Ray,” a demented 
Belfast solicitor; and he cannot tell the best of Lord 
Morris’s stories on account of ‘‘ their general Rabelesian 
[stc] flavour.” Himself he always describes as an Admir- 
able Crichton, who has been everywhere, known every- 
body, done everything, and been universally courted 
and admired. And this is the character on whom the 
cultured ‘‘Spectator” can look without aversion, 
medicined by some drowsy syrup into a strange and 
sweet anesthesia. The stern old Pagan admonition— 

‘* Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur ”’— 

becomes doubly weighty when we reach the threat with 
which H. R. N. makes his bow :—‘‘ Should the wares I 
bring find a ready market, I shall gladly draw again on 
stores not appreciably lessened by the contents of the 
foregone pages.” 
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MR. QUILLER-COUCH AS CRITIC. 


«‘ Adventures in Criticism.” By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
London : Cassell & Co. 1896. 


"aes are little shadows that fly across the field of 
literature and diversify the prospect. While such 
towering forms as those of Hall Caine, Ian Maclaren, 
Marie Corelli rise like the mountains which guard our 
native land, it is pleasant to watch how their heights 
and hollows are flecked by the light and shade of 
passing opinion. Mr. Quiller-Couch’s criticisms, 
chosen from a larger number contributed to the 
‘« Speaker,” are only the easy lucubrations of a scholar 
and a gentleman, and as such are of no importance ; 
but great names, from the author of ‘‘ The Canterbury 
Tales” to the author of ‘‘ The Manxman,” glorify his 
pages, and the lover of English letters can never feel 
weary while in the presence of his Chaucer or his 
Caine. Douglas Jerrold, as the reviewer reminds us, 
assured Mrs. Cowden Clarke that when her time came 
to enter Heaven, Shakspeare would greet her with the 
first kiss of welcome ‘‘even should her husband be 
present” ; he surmises that the first to greet Professor 
Skeat, under like happy circumstances, will be Chaucer. 
Perhaps when Hall Caine, who has already outsoared 
the shadow of our night, remembers the ‘‘ shock of 
delight, or rather the growing sense of delighted 
amazement,” with which ‘‘Q” read the opening chap- 
ters of ‘‘ The Manxman,” he will rise from his throne, 
** built beyond mortal thought, far in the Unapparent,” 
to salute his reviewer and perform the introductions of 
immortality. 

From Professor Skeat’s ‘‘Chaucer ” Mr. Quiller-Couch 
passes to a reprint of ‘‘ The Passionate Pilgrim,” with 
which reprint we are unacquainted. The Shakspearian 
volume—so readers of the ‘‘ Speaker” were informed— 
‘contains twenty-one numbers, besides that lofty dirge, 
so unapproachably solemn, ‘The Phoenix and the 
Turtle.’” The twenty-one numbers should be twenty, for 
“Good night, good rest” and ‘‘ Lord, how mine eyes 
throw gazes to the east” are parts of one and the same 
poem, but ‘‘Q” is not the first to make this little slip. 
We imagine, however, that no one anticipated him in 
the discovery of the ‘‘lofty dirge, so unapproachably 
solemn” in Jaggard’s surreptitious collection. It ap- 
peared notin ‘‘ The Passionate Pilgrim,” but in that 
highly-perplexing volume of 1601, Chester’s ‘‘ Love's 
Martyr ; or, Rosalin’s Complaint,” with which its theme 
is connected. If Mr. Quiller-Couch can suggest an in- 
terpretation of the unsolved riddle of Chester’s poem, 
with its attendant verses by a group of eminent 
Elizabethans, he will have earned the thanks of his 
fellow-students in literature. It is easily accessible in 
Dr. Grosart’s reprint. 

We cannot understand how ‘‘Q” came to speak of 
**the wretched insufficiency” of the editions of Samuel 
Daniel. The poems of Daniel appeared, not many 
years since, in Dr. Grosart’s stately quartos, and we 
can now congratulate the learned editor on having com- 
pleted his task by the addition of Daniel’s prose. 
**Q’s” printers are probably responsible for ‘‘ Paola 
Giovio ” on p. 52; but we think, if he cared to exhibit 
the chronology of the Elizabethan poet to readers of 
the ‘‘ Speaker,” he might have ascertained that the date 
of the ‘Complaint of Rosamond” was 1592—not, as 
he states it, 1594. He quotes the lines on Daniel from 
the ‘‘Skialetheia” of Edward Guilpin, but under the 
supposition that the book is a collection of epigrams by 
unknown contributors. 

Such are the accidents of literary journalism, and we 
note them only to quicken the conscience of the 
journalist who reprints his hasty leaves. Mr. Quiller- 
Couch writes with true enjoyment and sound judgment 
of Daniel, of William Browne, of Thomas Carew. No 
one but a pedant could fail to recognize the good fortune 
of readers who are beguiled by his pleasant causeries 
into an interest in our elder poets. His papers, he 
tells his friend Mr. Walkley, ‘‘ are fragmentary, by 
force of the conditions under which they were pro- 
duced ; but perhaps the fragments may here and there 
suggest the outline of a first principle.” Such a first 
principle is outlined in a paper on ‘‘ The Popular Con- 
ception of a Poet.”” Poets, according to the popular con- 
ception, “‘ start with their heads full of great thoughts, 
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and are from the first occupied rather with their matter 
than with the manner of expressing it.” According to 
**Q,” some of the highest poets—Shakspeare, for ex- 
oe and Virgil—began with the love of expression, 
and intent to be artists in words, and came through ex- 
pression to profound thoughts. We venture to think 
that the division of matter and style is made some- 
what too crudely; style is itself a literary thought, 
and a thought of deep significance. A painter’s 
subject—suppose an Adoration of the Shepherds, 
or an Assumption of the Virgin—is not the 
sole matter of his picture; there are also the arrange- 
ment of lines and the harmony of colours which express 
his characteristic feeling. These constitute part, and 
no unimportant part, of his artistic idea. In like 
manner the arrangement of coloured words and metrical 
harmonies by a poet constitutes part of the literary 
idea ; and it is the part which is most intimate to the 
poet’s mind and feeling, for it expresses or involves his 
sense of beauty. Before he has gained that experience 
of life which enables him to handle objective matter 
with mastery, he is in possession of the matter derivable 
from his own genius. Even this may not be fully 
possessed at the outset ; he gropes to find himself, and 
often finds himself through a process of discipleship to 
others. The peculiar compositions of feeling which 
express his special gift are in due time discovered, or 
discover themselves ; and these are afterwards applied 
to matter wholly objective. But from the first he had 
great thoughts to express; he had that intangible 
matter, often more important and not less real than the 
facts of the external world, which can only be made 
sensible through style. 

Mr. Quiller-Couch, whatever his politics may be, is a 
courageous asserter of the principle of aristocracy in 
the sphere of letters. ‘‘ The public,” wrote Mr. Burgin 
in the ‘‘ Idler,” ‘‘ is the supreme critic” ; the ‘‘ ultimate 
critic,” declared Mr. Hall Caine, ‘‘ is the public.” “Q” 
has irreverent mockery for the ‘Great Brain and Great 
Heart of the Public.” As for poetry, ‘‘ those who care 
about it are few, and those who know about it are 
fewer”; but an aristocracy of letters exists, and it is 
by the gradual enforcement of the judgment of a 
cultured few on the ignorant and insensible many that 
reputations are finally established. ‘‘Q” might, indeed, 
have gone further, and have maintained that a writer 
of original genius selects from among the cultured few 
a little group of friends and lovers who have attained 
the position from which he can carry them forward to 
his own point of vision and speculative mount. “It 
is,” as Mr. Gosse puts it, ‘by a sustained effort of 
bluff on the part of the elect that English poetry is kept 
upon its high pedestal of honour.” 


EGYPT UNDER THE BRITISH. 


‘Egypt under the British.” By H. F. Wood. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1896. 


M® WOOD has been acting as correspondent in 
l Egypt for the ‘‘ Morning Advertiser” and the 
‘*Glasgow Herald,” but left the country before the 
advance on Dongola. He gives an excellent idea of 
the general feeling as to the English occupation ; but we 
miss the judicial summing-up after hearing the evidence 
from all sides, and we should have been glad had he 
given decided expression to the convictions he must 
have formed. Perhaps he was right in attaching little 
importance to that. Intelligent Englishmen have already 
come to definite conclusions as to the situation. The 
difficulties in the way of our doing what might seem to be 
the right thing are obvious, and are questions of ve 
practical politics. We have not only to consider Frenc 
susceptibilities, but are trammelled by the rash pledges 
of the Gladstone Government, inconsiderately renewed 
by Conservative statesmen. Nor is there any danger 
of our being suffered to forget them, for they are said 
to be printed as a heading to each issue of the two 
leading opposition journals. 

Mr. Wood's opinions are so far unbiassed, but he 
seems to have had little or no intercourse with English- 
men in high places. There is nothing of official in- 
spiration in his pages. But independent foreigners 
with heavy financial stakes appear to be agreed that we 
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made a fatal mistake in not striking when the iron was 
hot and annexing Egypt after Tel-el-Kebir. There could 
have been no war with France at that time, and ere 
this the French might have been more or less reconciled 
to the inevitable. As it is, those of them who have no 
pecuniary interests in peace not only rail, in season 
and out of season, but miss no opportunity of putting 
spokes in our wheels. The shifting Cabinets in Paris 
must truckle to the popular sentiment. Not only do they 
turn a key upon the reserves locked up in the treasury, 
but it is significant that they insist upon maintaining a 
separate postal service. They are the only people who 
do so; for all the other nationalities have acknow- 
ledged that the English-directed Government service 
leaves nothing to be desired. Mr. Wood asked a Turkish 
sheikh, sent specially from Constantinople to edit an 
Arabic journal run in support of the French malcon- 
tents, whether as an Oriental patriot he approved of 
the French dog-in-the-manger policy. The Sheikh was 
frank. He said his desire was to see Egypt inde- 
pendent: that, on the whole, if it must have foreign 
masters, he would prefer the supremacy of the Eng- 
lish : but as an alternative to their establishing perma- 
nent rule, he advocated anything that might shake 
their ascendency. On which a rival editor acutely 
remarked that in an independent, anarchical, or 
despotic Egypt, the Sheikh’s journal for the ventilation 
of imaginary grievances would have no circulation at all. 
As things are, although the fellaheen, as good 
Moslems, profess they would rather be under Moham- 
medan rule, the intimation of an immediate withdrawal 
would be the signal for a general panic. Mr. Wood 
found that, outside the French colony—which was far 
from harmonious—and the fanatical priesthood, all 
were agreed as to the material advantages of the occu- 
ation. It gave securities for the life and property of 
uropeans; it gave guarantees to the natives for 
honest taxation, fair irrigation, and the privilege of 
putting savings aside without tempting official rapacity. 
There is one striking illustration of the effects of the 
sense of stability and security on the general prosperity. 
Under Ismail, and during the American war, Egyptian 
cotton was actually quoted at upwards of #10 the 
cantar. Now the average price is about £2, and yet 
the present proprietor is far better off ; for he can cal- 
culate his profits, and is assured of keeping them. 
What weakens our authority, with its influences for 
more rapid progress, is the precarious tenure on which 
we profess to hold it. As the timid natives never know 
when they may be left in the lurch, they still truckle to 
their old oppressors, who possibly may again be 
their masters to-morrow. Mr. Wood was given 
to understand that many of the native subordinates of 
British officials still enriched themselves with bribes and 
backsheesh by working on the fears of those with whom 
they come in business relations. Another point that 
forcibly struck him was the extreme unobtrusiveness of 
the British Raj. As to that, something may be said on 
both sides. But when the handful of British troops is 
kept studiously in the background, and when the British 
colours are never and nowhere officially displayed, the 
Oriental, accustomed to the ostentation of power, is 
apt to misinterpret our attitude and undervalue our 
strength. 
_ One of the grievances systematically put forward by 
the French is that the English give commercial prefer- 
ence to their own countrymen. On the contrary, there 
is no little grumbling among English traders and their 
-agents because unfair favour is shown to foreigners. 
They say that the heads of departments are so sensi- 
tive to imputations of partiality that they will seldom 
give a countryman fair play when a contract is being 
put up to competition. It is undoubtedly the case that 
most of the locomotives on the railway lines are made 
in Belgium, and that Germans have had large orders 
for rails and machinery. That may be partly explained 
by the fact that the Egyptians, like all Easterns, are 
nny wise. They will content themselves with what 
is cheap and unquestionably inferior, rather than pay 
_@ first-rate price for a first-class article. Indeed, so far 
as mercantile dealings with private individuals are con- 
cerned, Mr. Wood gives a cheerless view of the prospects 
of English competition. Whether we remain in Egypt 
or abandon it, if our manufacturers are to hold their 
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own, apparently they must lower the standards of 
their workmanship. A single instance may serve for 
illustration. Many gross of good Birmingham files 
were offered at a dead loss to secureaconnexion. They 
were examined, approved, and after much haggling, re- 
jected for the cheap Belgian tools which speedily bent 
or snapped. Interminable talk goes to every bargain : 
and when a well-to-do rustic is commissioned to 
purchase a costly machine for his community, he 
smokes and drinks coffee over the bargaining, day 
after day, probably breaking off in the end because 
the price is pronounced excessive. Advertising is of 
no use, and all the wholesale trade must be pushed by 
travellers. There, Mr. Wood says, we are at a decided 
disadvantage. Most of the agents for foreign houses 
are fair linguists, and smooth in manner; whereas the 
‘‘bagmen” from England—and he talked with many 
of them—were neither men of the world nor decent 
polyglots. They began with frank British “ brutality ” 
to shock Oriental prejudices, so it is only natural they 
should have indifferent success when they subsequently 
try to soft-sawder probable customers. Nevertheless, 
with all our political blundering and the national lack 
of suavity, we see no reason to lose heart. Our virtues 
and sterling qualities have more than counterbalanced 
our various shortcomings. Our character stands ex- 
ceptionally high for commercial probity. We are dis- 
liked in certain quarters ; but we have made ourselves 
universally respected. More than that, we are glad to 
think we are feared. One of the most intelligent French- 
men admitted to Mr. Wood that, if we chose to stay in 
Egypt, there we must remain, unless a Concert of 
Europe gave notice to quit. For France would in no 
circumstances be so insane as to attempt to expel us 
single-handed. 


MORE HEGEL. 


** Lectures on the History of Philosophy by Hegel.” 
Translated by Elizabeth S. Haldane and Francis 
H. Simson, M.A. Vol. III. English and Foreign 
Philosophical Library. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Truebner & Co. 1896. 


6 By volume is the history of philosophy from the 

Apostles’ time to Hegel’s own, a period too great 
to be included in 550 pages. It begins with some of 
Hegel’s least successful work and ends with some of 
his ripest; for the lectures were spread over a long 
course of years, during which Hegel’s mind developed 
and improved. But no man, not even Hegel, in the 
age of mere liberalism could entertain or utter thoughts, 
which come to stay, about the Middle Ages, and the 
lecturer somehow felt this himself, for he pinches the 
patristic philosophers into a few kind and clever pages 
and dismisses the long roll of scholastic authors in less 
than a hundred and fifty. —To more modern ears his judg- 
ments upon these latter sound unsympathetic and even 
ignorant, for he takes his views chiefly from Erasmus, 
supplemented by a little Tennemann and Tiedemann. 
Yet he takes no pains to conceal the fact that the 
author who gave him so little knowledge and so much 
contempt for medizval writers was a mere Ciceronian, 
a man of style, grammar, and letters, but no philo- 
sopher. It is only when he deals with Anselm, whom 
he did know about first hand, that he sees ‘‘ great 
penetration and mental ability ” and that ‘‘ the theology 
of the Middle Ages stands much higher than that 
of modern times.” But Hegel still held the curious 
opinion that the Revival of Learning and the Reforma- 
tion somehow brought sweet sunlight to a dim and 
stuffy world of tallow candles, and that mankind ob- 
tained a glimpse of the happy isles when they wor- 
shipped marriage, private property and revolt instead 
of chastity, common property and obedience. The 
Reformation of Luther he speaks of with unrestrained 
enthusiasm. It ‘‘ inevitably had to come—the appeal of 
the sensus communis, which does not recognize the 
authority of the Fathers or of Aristotle, but only the 
inward personal spirit, which quickens and animates in 
contradistinction to works.” Hegel, in fact, was a 
Radical when he read history, a Conservative when he 
turned to politics, and a philosopher when he jostled 
among his professional brethren. The true Hegel 
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here the wiser reader will begin. Yet even here 
luminous and exact thoughts are sandwiched between 
blunders which appear astounding to us. For instance, 
on one page he sums up Berkeley, ‘‘ Nothing is 
thought in the form of thought, but only as an external, 
as something foreign to thought,” and on the same 
page he actually tells us that ‘‘ Hume is more cele- 


brated as a writer of history than through his philo- 


sophic works,” and he does Hume less than justice, 
although he well knew that Hume begat Kant. 

Students who have but little time should read the 
two best essays in this book, those upon Kant and 
Fichte. The former is less fierce than some of Hegel’s 
criticisms upon Kant, but no less victorious, and ap- 
pears much more temperate and convincing because 
of the bird’s-eye view which sweeps over the whole 
Kantian country, fruitful and barren alike. The essay 
upon Fichte may be read for two reasons: first, because 
foolish persons are content to take Fichte at Bishop 
Blougram’s absurd summary, as a writer who made a 
*‘clever cut at God himself” ; but chiefly because so 
very many English thinkers, who mean to be Hegelian, 
are really Fichtean only. The chief defects of Fichte 
are summed up under three heads, which briefly amount 
to these :—First, Fichte laid a too emphatic emphasis 
upon the individual consciousness, which is but a 
moment of the absolute and eternal Ego ; and, secondly, 
he fails to work out entirely the idea of Reason, as the 
real unity of the subject and object, and makes Idea 
still to depend to some extent upon non-Idea. If the 
Ego itself is, as Fichte says, ‘‘in its reality dependent,” 
we get a philosophy so unsatisfying that it is like hold- 
ing one end of a rod: the longer the rod the more 
fatiguing it is to hold it. This view results in an un- 
satisfied craving to add finite determination to finite 
determination in an endless series. Consciousness 
needs a sphere to work in, hence space. Men have 
gullets, hence drink; teeth, hence nuts; curiosity, 
hence peepshows and so on—which is all no more than 
a version of demand and supply being the sole rule in 
matters intellectual, as some would have it to be in 
matters economic. 

If the reader wishes to know the present standpoint 
of philosophy, it is that ‘‘the Idea is known in its 
necessity.” ‘‘ How is the necessity known, then?” he 
will exclaim. In the words of the Master, ‘‘ the sides 
of its diremption, Nature and Spirit, are each of them 
recognized as representing the totality of the Idea, and 
not only as being in themselves identical, but as pro- 
ducing this one identity from themselves.” This might 
be stated in much better English and in a far clearer 
light, but then style was not Hegel’s strong point, and 
the translators cannot make that appear which is 
lacking. But they have done well in giving good 
matter to the English public. It remains for some one 
to seize this good matter, and offer it in a far better 
manner to a nation of confused thinkers. 


SORRY SOMERSETSHIRE. 


** Registrum Radulphi de Salopia.” Vols. IX. and X. 
of the Somerset Record Society. Printed by Sub- 
scription. 1896. 

Ts only intelligent way to interest ordinary people 
in history is to begin, not with streams, tendencies, 

and growths, but with vivid and lively stories of the 

places we know, and of the living, breathing men and 
women who walked our own parish roads before us, 
and whose dust is kneaded into the clay of our own tea- 

cups. 

Tell the villagers of Newton St. Loe, or the boys 
of Bath College, of the gradual rise of the free towns 
and they will yawn; but they listen at once if you tell 
them that Walter, the smith of Newton, some five and 

a half centuries ago, attacked Thomas Cottle, clerk, 

and laid violent—very violent—hands upon him ;.and 

for this every Friday for seven years, summer and 
winter, Walter had to stand_all mass time, clad only in 
combinations (camisiis femoralibus), and hold a candle 
worth a halfpenny at the least, and then offer it to the 

Church ; and every Lady Day the wretch had to stand 

all mass time in Bath Cathedral and do the same, and 

hear the celebrant tell everybody what a foul smiter 
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Walter the smith was. But to tell these fruitful stories 
we must have history decentralized, and get at the local 
— and know a great deal more detail than we 

now at present. Therefore the future of English his- 
tory, as a delight for ordinary and non-academic 
persons, lies in the output of local matter, in just such 
books as these Somersetshire volumes, which record 
how a good old Bishop of Bath and Wells filled in his 
time for a third of a century, five hundred and more 
years ago. The work is of immense value, for it not 
only covers the years of the Black Death and the Statute 
of Labourers, but gives local information that is unique. 
Do the people of Clevedon know anything about their 
Chapel of St. Thomas of Canterbury in the parish 
church ? or the chantry of St. Peter? Do the admirers 
of Muchelney know how shockingly the monks behaved 
there, going out at all hours, using silver bowls and 
hammering on anvils close to the infirmary? Does any 
one realize what a change the great pestilence brought ? 
How acolytes, clerkly readers, and, as we should say, 
choristers had to be ordained to fill the place of dead 
priests ? How the Sixth Psalm was groaned around the 
stricken villages? How, when wages rose, the em- 
ployers rushed, gnashing their teeth and filled with 
fury and bitterness, to appeal to all in authority? It 
is a curious story. The King ordered the tapsters, 
tanners, cobblers, cutters, smiths, carpenters, masons, 
tilers, reapers, ditchers, and all their like to be con- 
tent with their old wage. A month or two after this 
order was published in all the churches the Bishop was 
at Yeovil, when the sons of Yeovil and Belial stormed the 
church at vespers time and slew several of the congre- 
gation, and, being beaten off, besieged the church and 
rectory all night, until the devouter sons of the Church 
militant rushed to the rescue and cracked the Yeovillains’ 
crowns. Then Yeovil was put under an interdict, and 
Roger de Warmwille, whose heart was hot within 
him, was tried at Taunton, fined and sent on pilgrimage, 
while others were much whipped and made to hold 
candles. 

The reader’s joy in these two volumes will be turned 
to rage and acrid wormwood when he reflects that the 
excellent society which prints them is so sorrily sup- 
ported that the editor could not afford the necessity of 
a second revise and the luxury of enough clerkly labour 
on the index. In all Somersetshire there seems to be 
not threesccre and ten lay persons who care to look 
into the quarries whence they were hewn, or to spend a 
guinea upon perpetuating the history of their native 
fields. Of course if the gentry of the West have now 
given way to City Jews, we can hardly expect the sons 
of Israel to be curious about the antique Gentiles, who 
extracted their teeth for such extravagant sums with such 

ainful dentistry. But yet Jews even then held land, at 
east one did near Coker, and it would be worth a 
guinea to his descendants to learn how he liked his 
position and how his jaws felt. But the Gentile gentry, 
what can ail them? Does agricultural depression 
mean also sheer intellectual depression? Can it be 
that education is receding in Somersetshire, and that 
the sons of Collinson’s cultured landowners, like the 
Patagoniahs, cannot now count up to twenty-one? 
The clergy, too, are by no means exempt from blame. 
If Mr. Holmes, the secretary, should, in despair, attack 
the plumper non-subscribing clerks, and, like Robert 
Basset of yore, do ‘‘ various damages and enormous 
things to their persons,” it is doubtful whether Bishop 
Kennion would fulminate upon him the major excom- 
munication. He would rather say, as his predecessor 
used to say graciously, “bi licenciam concedimus. 
Perhaps there has been another plague in sorry Somer- 
setshire and the vergers have been ordained. In that 
case, let the tithe-fed vergers thankfully subscribe and 
be read to, concerning their ancient parallels. 


DR. HAWTREY OF ETON. 


‘*Memoir of Edward Craven Hawtrey, D.D.” By 
Rev. Francis St. John Thackeray. London: 


George Bell & Sons. 1896. 
R. THACKERAY is too sure of his public. Men 
like to read chit-chat about their old school- 
masters by their old playfellows, and Etonians are so 
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pleasantly enthusiastic over their school that they will 
catch at almost anything which bears upon that subject, 
however inefficiently it may be done. Dr. Hawtrey as 
headmaster of Eton had a unique position. He could 
have influenced English life, especially the English life 
of his day, more powerfully for good or evil than any 
man ; and, asa matter of fact, he did influence it, on 
the whole, for good, although it is ridiculous to call 
him ‘“‘a hero among schoolmasters.” At any rate, 
many of his distinguished pupils liked him and owed 
him much, and were willing to say so; and Mr. Frank 
Tarver had at least three deliciously humorous pictures 
of him. All these things could have been made up into a 
readable little memoir; but they have been clumsily 
flung together and foolishly combined in an ungainly 
heap, and tossed upon the market. If the reader 
happens to be an Etonian, he will understand—that is, 
if he is old enough—the hints and phrases and meagre 
scraps about the reforms made and the reforms resisted ; 
but if he is none of these things, he will get a confused 
idea of a fat man with a lisp, who ate and drank and 
was drily merry, who loved books more wisely than 
well, and took a real delight in Greek or Latin verses 
and in verse translations of all sorts. Dr. Hawtrey 
had many faults ; but a faithful and well-drawn picture 
of the man would have had wider interest and deeper 
value than can ever be felt about this old-boy memoir. 
Public schools have now become automatic machines. 
You put a boy and a bag of money in at one end and 
you receive an exhibitioner at the other, on the 
same principle on which you drive a hog and fling a 
bundle of sage into an aperture in Chicago, and get a 
barrow load of sausages returned to you. But if you 
want salt pork you can have it instead; and so, if in- 
stead of an exhibitioner you want a person qualified to 
take a situation and to command a wage, you can have 
that. Of course the young gentleman who has been 
thus scientifically treated comes through the ordeal 
with no very lively sense of reverence and gratitude. 
When he has passed his examinations he sells his 
classical authors or pops them into gloomy cases in the 
ieesnee- The race is run, the goal posts of an 

onour degree are past, and he divests himself of his 
running gear and his trained condition as soon as pos- 
sible. He washes off the glorious dust, dons the waist- 
coat and top-hat of ordinary men, and accumulates a 
non-athletic fat about him. If you ask him what he 
has that other men have not, in return for all this dis- 
cipline, he points to a row of pewter pots ; he slaps his 
pocket, and refers you to his banker. If Dr. Arnold 
did not himself invent modern public schools, as thus 
described, his pupils have been the most successful 
organizers and managers of these engines; and one 
looks eagerly at Dr. Arnold’s contemporaries to dis- 
cover whether they were masters of a nobler method. 
Dr. Hawtrey certainly was not a scientific pedagogue, 
and he managed to inspire many of his pupils with a 
love of letters apart from the valuable emoluments 
which might accompany, but can never inspire, such 
love. He did not set steadfastly before his face, as far 
as we can gather, the idea of a mental training which 
should so discipline the soul ‘‘ that when Truth comes 
she may be welcome”; but he held fast to the 
honourable traditions of the English gentry and 
widened the horizon of his pupils by adding thereto 
the knowledge of much gracious and dignified lore 
from other countries. He had no conception of a man 
as a living whole. He cared as little for bodily training 
as did Sydney Smith or De Quincey, but he taught his 
boys how to behave in responsible positions with a 
sense of their responsibilities ; and that was a thing 
which deserves grateful recognition. But Mr. Thackeray 
has no discrimination. He pours out pints of eulogy in 
a disconnected manner. He makes no effort to appre- 
ciate his hero, and he betrays the most astonishing 
ignorance on small points. For instance (on p. 110) he 
is amazed that the Doctor should spell ‘‘ intire ” with an 
*‘i,” although the slightest acquaintance with the works 
of our grandfathers would have told him that they were 
uite indifferent upon that subject, as a glance at 
Tabaeen' ’s Dictionary will tell any one at once. If there 
was ‘‘a vein of humour” in Dr. Hawtrey, there is not 
a capillary vein in Mr. Thackeray wide enough for a 
single corpuscle to get through. He has a rooted 
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incapacity for sticking to his text, and wanders into 
irrelevant regions upon the slightest provocation. By 
all means let Eton flourish, but the flourishings and 
brandishings of such historians add nothing to her fame, 
= detract much from ‘‘her learned aire,” as Fuller 
calls it. 


SUPERIOR PERSONS. 


‘* Missions and Mission Philanthropy.” 
Goldie. London: Macmillan & Co. 1896. 

‘An Ethical Movement.” By W. L. Sheldon. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1896. 


Bort these prophets are very superior persons. Mr. 

Goldie is to improve philanthropy and Mr. Sheldon 
to reorganize morality. Mr. Goldie, who evidently is 
one of those ‘‘ wha hae wi’ Wallace bled” a good deal, 
is very scornful of missions. He has discovered that 
the great unwashed, as he calls his subjects, live by 
Natural law (with a capital N), and on the strength of 
this discovery he bids the new philanthropist go forth, 
armed with certain maxims of the ‘Charity Organiza- 
tion Society and an invulnerable copy-book heading ‘* I 
will do no wrong.” The purpose to be attained is to 
make every man bear his own burden, without help 
from his nation, sect, parish, or trade society. The 
need of a philanthropist under this gospel is not very 
evident, but Mr. Goldie thinks he might still be a 
doctor, nurse, and a spy upon poor Lazarus, without 
infringing Natural law, and alter things a little, although 
they are irrevocably determined. Thus Scotch logic 
leads men into paths which the more usual Aristotelian 
logic would avoid. 

Mr. Sheldon is a gentler spirit, spurred on by a sense 
of our baseness to offer usan ‘‘ ethical idealism,” which 
was evolved at Chickering Hall, and of which the 
maker and builder is Dr. Felix Adler. If you wish to 
be a better man and have a better human society, but 
are muddled about methods, draw nigh and listen. In 
the first place you must be religious and surrender 
yourself wholly to something or other—almost any- 
thing will do, the “‘ all inclusive aim of the universe,” 
or indeed any other principle. There is no need to have 
a living God ; one can be religious without such trifles. 
‘*And what sacred principle do you recommend?” 
asks the reader. ‘‘ Well,” says the author, ‘I think 
it is Duty for Duty’s sake, although please I do not 
want you to analyse this holy expression.” Therefore, 
when duties conflict or new duties rush in, we have no 
guiding principle ; but still Mr. Sheldon sees much 
happiness in this phrase, and finds that it does as well 
as ‘‘for Christ’s sake.” ‘‘And may we worship?” 
asks the disciple. ‘‘ Yes, indeed, if you lust after such 
carnal things. Go to Kirk, or Mass, or wherever you 
like, but remember that to adore a principle under the 
blue dome” (or, to put it shortly, to be a blue-domer) 
‘*is far better.” ‘‘May we then speak of God?” 
‘*You may in poetry: you may even sing ‘ Nearer my 
God to thee,’ but it is better to use the words Power 
or Guiding Energy. You may go so far as to speak of 
Christ, if you mean an ethical Ideal, suitable for 
Chickering souls, and avoid crude conceptions of 
reality.” ‘‘I fear you are a Stoic, Mr. Sheldon?” 
‘*No, no, and yet here are two dozen snips from (cribs 
of) Stoical writers, which are very precious, but we 
must not go too far in that rugged path. Indeed, now 
I come to think of it, happiness is the end of life, the 
highest kind of happiness, I mean, such as comes of 
noble conduct,” which is only so called by a kind of 
pious pun. ‘‘ Poetry is our great panacea. The lead- 
ing poet Longfellow, Browning, Shelley, and so on, 
these will counteract mere self-interest, and may the 
Power bless them! But we must have Bibles, not, of 
course, the Jewish books beloved of lower natures, but 
Bibles made up, each for himself, out of Emerson, 
Lowell, Goethe, and so on, or we might be as ir- 
religious as tigers, who do not fold their claws and 
say to the Universe, ‘Thy Will be done!’ Nature 
is also a help: therefore, stare at the stars from 
the city square. A little mystery, but only a little, 
well diluted, and some solitude make up the full 
spiritual receipt, and now you can start for the Zion of 
ethical culture.” But seeing the disciples still a little 
shy, the British matron, the family man, the lover of 
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order, the monied man and others, all coyly holding 
aloof, Mr. Sheldon takes up his parable again. ‘‘ Mar- 
riage? we shall not destroy it. We believe in the 
Family. We are for law and order. We do not touch 
burning social questions, and are neither for one 
economy nor for another. We take no sides, suspend 
our judgment and sit on the fence, devoted merely to 
Absolute Truth. Take private property, for instance. 
It must not be abused: it must be used in the service 
of man: as an institution it may not last for ever, but 
that is all we can say. Ethical science is often very 
unsatisfactory when it attempts to deal with the burning 
questions of the day. Selah.” 

Such, in outline, is the spiritual food purveyed for the 
higher natures, the thinkers, the truly enlightened, and 
the really earnest. It is called the New Thought, the 
New Enlightenment, the New Movement, and much 
‘else that tickles the ear of the aspiring buttermen who 
form the moral aristocracy appealed to by flabby and 
fluid ethical movements : but plain men cannot away 
with these tricks. If there is a God, let us seek Him, 
silently and patiently, until we find Him. If there is 
none, let us not pose, elegantly and piously, before the 
curtain which hides the empty shrine; still less need 
we flatter one another that we can find abstractions 
which will serve the purpose just as well, for this is a 
contemptible vanity, even in the most superior persons 
possible. 


A HISTORY OF MONEY AND PRICES. 


** A History of Money and Prices.” By J. Schoenhof. 
Questions of the Day Series. New York and 


London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1806. 


Noa book before us covers very much the same field 

as Mr. Price’s excellent ‘‘ Money and its Relation 
to Prices,” reviewed on 18 July, but here the resemblance 
ends. It is not that the two writers differ on small 
matters ; the contradiction which the one offers to the 
other is of the most uncompromising description. For 
instance, Mr. Price heads one of his chapters ‘‘ The 
Rise of Prices after 1850.” Discussing the same 
period, Mr. Schoenof finds that during it ‘‘ prices showed 
a downward tendency.” Mr. Price’s main thesis is that, 
when all causes of change in prices due to special 
circumstances and improvements in production are 
taken into account, there is what one might call a 
residual change, due to the precious metals themselves, 
and he proves this by showing the general rise or fall 
in four distinct periods when the changes in supply of 
the precious metals were notorious. Mr. Schoenhof, 
on the other hand, undertakes to prove that prices 
**move in obedience to natural and inherent causes,” 
and gravely announces in his preface that, by 1885, he 
had ‘‘ emancipated ” himself from the theory that money 
quantities in circulation affect price. Differences like 
these seem to point either to a fundamental want of 
agreement among authorities as to the method of 
measuring prices, or to an incapacity on the part of one 
of the writers to treat his subject. The former would 
be a very serious thing for monetary science, which 
now aspires to raise its head among the exact depart- 
ments of economics. Happily, in the present case, we 
have some ground for thinking that the latter explana- 
tion is nearer the truth. 

There are so many people nowadays who write, that 
the reviewer who has any respect for the value of his 
own time will generally make use of some criterion of 
judgment, before settling down to give any book the 
anxious consideration which all Saturday Reviewers, 
of course, would naturally give to what is good. In 
regard to works on currency there is certainly one easy 
criterion. In the matter of such exceeding complexity 
and manysidedness, it may be laid down without 
hesitation that any writer who does not show himself 
strictly accurate in leading propositions is unworthy of 
critical consideration. We may, indeed, learn from 
him : it will generally be in spite of him: in any case 
his is not a book to be given to any but the specialist, 
who can winnow wheat from chaff. 

Judged by this criterion, what shall we say of a writer 
who, on the very first page, commits himself to the 
assertion that, in the thoughts of the people, it has 
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become almost an axiom, not to be touched by doubting 
inquiry, that a rise or a fall of prices is to be ascribed to 
an increasing or a decreasing supply of money, and 
that any sudden change in this supply must necessarily 
be followed by sympathetic changes in price? Our 
only doubt on the subject is that Mr. Schoenhof is pro- 
bably speaking of Americans, who, if not heaven-born 
economists, have certainly tried more experiments in 
currency than we have, and may possibly lisp in the 
language of bimetallism. For Englishmen, we should 
say that the last thing which the ordinary business man 
will dream of, or listen to, as having anything to do 
with a fall in price is a dislocation of the currency. In 
fact, the general refusal of the business world to go 
below the surface explanation which ascribes it all to 
reduced cost of production is the despair of the currency 
reformer. 

This looseness of thought is, of course, a small matter 
in itself, but coming, as it does, on the first page—the 

age which generally costs an author the most pains— 
it does not prejudice us in favour of Mr. Schoenhof as 
one who satisfies our criterion. But we were not pre- 

ared for the following on p. 8:—‘‘In these ‘ Index 
Numbers’ figures representing ever so many different 
species of merchandise are brought together in long 
columns footed up, and the results are made the basis 
of comparisons. They are treated in solid masses. 
They are not analysed so that the parts may be given 
their proper representation in the totals, or that an 
article of minor utility may be reduced to its proper 
position in the expense budget of the individual or the 
nation.” 

If internal evidence is to be trusted, there are some 
things which this passage tells us about Mr. Schoenhof, 
if not about Index Numbers. The first is that he 
imagines that all Index Numbers are drawn on the 
same plan; that he has never heard, for instance, of 
‘* weighted ” Index Numbers, or of the arrangements by 
which “‘ proper representation” zs given to each article 
embraced. The second is that Mr. Schoenhof is un- 
aware of the long and arduous investigation about the 
methods of measuring changes in price which has so 
clarified and perfected the testimony of the Index Num- 
bers, while demonstrating the singular fact that there 
is comparatively little difference as regards the results 
arrived at between the most elaborate and the most 
simple of the methods employed. 

It seems scarcely necessary to go further. As Mr. 
Schoenhof himself says :—‘‘ Mere statistical tabulations 
and the indiscriminate use made of them are not facts, 
and certainly not very reliable guides for legislators to 
follow.” Mr. Schoenhof has done such good service in 
other directions—for instance, in establishing the con- 
nexion between high wages and cheap cost—that we 
do well to be angry at slipshod work like this. It is 
again a case of the statistician rushing in where the 
economist fears to tread. 


FICTION. 


By Alice Perrin. 
1896. 


** Late in Life.” London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 

“The Wooing of Fortune.” By Henry Cresswell. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 1896. 

‘Crowned with the Immortals.” By Mrs. Hylton 


Dale. London: H. S. Nichols. 1896. 


46 ATE in Life” is a well-meant, fairly well written, 

and exceedingly innocuous production. It has 
two heroines : the first, whom the Doctor loves “late in 
life,” has a slight figure, shining hair, curling in thick 
waves over a small head, and specially constructed 
eyes, for they look larger than they really are when a 
scarlet flush rises in her cheeks. Lady novelists, as we 
have but too copious opportunity for observing, always 
have a delicate scruple against admitting that their 
heroine’s eyes are large, really and intrinsically. We 
should have thought that, to vary a proverb, ‘‘an eye 
is as large as it looks,” for all purposes of fiction. The 
damsel with the shining waves has a plain half-sister, 
whois the other heroine, and whom the Doctor eventually 
marries, as she seems to expect it, and her pretty sister 
has been disposed of by a dog-cart accident. Pushing, 
vulgar little Mrs. Compton, the Doctor’s sister, is the 


‘nearest approach to a study in character that the book 


affords. 
‘* The Wooing of Fortune” deals with a new variety 


'-of stepmother—one young and beautiful, who reserves 


-her brutality not so much for her stepdaughter as for 
-her own parents. These are humble folk, and she is 
bitterly ashamed of them, and insists on being un- 
molested by them in the higher position she has gained 
by arich marriage. The old father, with his devotion 
to her and his refusal to realize her baseness, is a figure 
of genuine pathos. We trust that ill-treated parents 
are less common than our story-writers represent ; and 
that the constant delineation of them springs from the 
reflection that an aged father in distress will always 
draw down pitying drops from the gallery. 

‘Crowned with the Immortals” goes over old 
ground by no very novel pathway. Given such an in- 
teresting central figure as Camille Desmoulins, it 
would be hard to produce a tamer book. Surely the 
worst use to which one can put a man is to write a dull 
historical novel about him! 


**Mr. Magnus.” London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1896. 


We envy Mr. Labouchere the pleasure he will have 
in reading this book—unless, indeed, he wrote it. It 
has a plot ; it would have been better without one—at 
least, without this one. Still, it has a plot, so let it 
pass for a novel; though its real purport is the de- 
lineation of the Right Honourable Cecil Rhodes in the 
character of the Principle of Evil and the other chief 
priests of Kimberley as his subordinate fiends. The 
tale centres round a ruby-mine called ‘‘ Porters,” which 
name is not strikingly unlike De Beers. We have also 
various characters introduced with such titles as ‘‘ Benjie 
Benoni” and ‘‘ Plowman Edwards,” and in case these 
should be found insufficient to identify Mr. Barney 
Barnato and Mr. Gardner Williams, a full personal 
description is attached to each name. The result 
thus obtained is very impressive. Frankenstein’s 
Monster was human and sympathetic compared with 
‘*Mr. Magnus,” and the Star Chamber a lenient and 
impartial tribunal by the side of the Court for the Trial 
of Unlawful Ruby Buyers. Those who knew Kimberley 
in the old days will enjoy the bitter attacks on men 
they must have known and may have respected. And 
to those to whom Griqualand is still unknown, ‘ Mr. 
Magnus” may be recommended as, on the whole, a 
very fair and (apart from the story) entertaining descrip- 
tion of the Diamond City in ‘‘ the good old times, the 
wicked old times,” when one-half of her prominent 
citizens were ‘‘ doing time” on the breakwater and the 
other half ruling the colony at Capetown. 


‘Fellow Travellers.” By Graham Travers. Edin- 
burgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 


1896. 

** Platonic Affections.” By John Smith. London : John 
Lane. 1806. 

The Maiden’s Progress.” By Violet Hunt. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1896. 


‘* Fellow Travellers” is a collection of very brightly 
written tales, all dealing, as the title implies, with the 
mutual relations of people thrown together casually 
while travelling. ‘‘ The Examiner’s Conscience ” seems 
to us by many degrees the best, though ‘‘ The Story of 
a Friendship” runs it close. ‘‘The Knight and the 
Lady” succeeds fairly in the perilous domain of infant 

athos. The remaining stories are just a touch too 
igh-flown, to our thinking. 

‘Platonic Affections” is a new version of the old 
experiment. Instead of trying friendship as a pre- 
liminary to an engagement, the pair of friends marry 
first, so as to peaceably enjoy one another’s society 
without arousing scandal, It takes them several 
chapters and the intervention of the peace-making 
infant of fiction to discover their consuming passion 
for one another. There is an amusing little sub-plot 
connected with a smuggling parson, and some enter- 
taining rustics come in and out and talk. 

In the third edition of Miss Violet Hunt’s novel, 
‘*The Maiden’s Progress,” now before us, there are a 
few alterations which we agree with her in consider- 
ing to be improvements. The scene where Moderna 
affects to poison herself in order to intimidate her 
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maiden aunt is omitted with advantage ; and the con- 
duct of her lover in admitting her to eavesdrop in a 
smoking-room is made more intelligible. The book 
is of a smaller and more convenient size than before, 
and forms one volume of Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s 
Story Series.” 


THEOLOGICAL SKIRMISHERS. 


“Sermons on Pentateuch.” By Dean Payne Smith. With 
Memoir. S.P.C.K. 1896. 

“The Acts.” By T. E. Page and A. S. Walpole. Mac- 
millan & Co. 1896. 

* ~— Church and Roman Schism.” Anon. Blackwood, 
I 

“ — of Roman Catholicism.” By Dr. C. Wright. R.T.S, 


1896. 

“ Presbyterian Churches.” By the Rev. J. N. Ogilvie. A. & C, 
Black. 1896. 

“ Apostles’ Creed.” By Dr. James Dodds. A .& C., Black. 
1896. 

“ Church Difficulties.” By the Rev. A. F. W. Ingram. S.P.C.K. 
1896. 

“Is Life Worth Living?” By Professor W. James. Phila- 
delphia: Burns Weston. 1896. 

“ Cathedral Pilgrimage.” By JuliaC. Dorr. New York: Mac- 
millan Co. 1896. 


i er Memoir of this kindly and ponderous Philistine Dean 
is perhaps the worst piece of writing published this year. 
“The Rectory went with the professorship, the separation being 
postponed till 1871, when Mr. Payne Smith was transferred to 
Canterbury, and being then extremely unpopular” is a specimen 
of its style. Out of seventy-seven pages of Memoir, three are 
filled out with a description of the decanal poultry, three or four 
with cathedral gossip, and several more with Mrs. Payne Smith, 
her parties, potatoes, and the thin potations of her progeny. 
The sermons themselves are pleasant little lectures, full of local 
colour, and chiefly intended to stick small pins into the critics, 
but there is no restraining sense of humour about them. The 
magicians, for instance, before Pharaoh brought puny crocodiles 
up their sleeves, but Aaron’s rod really became a monster, 
swallowed the rival efts, like so many pills, and then promptly 
turned to wood again. “It was of dreadful significance to the 
Egyptians that this slave should be able to change his staff into 
their God.” It is of dreadful significance to us that these 
leavings should be recooked, and brought up again upon the 
public table. . 

Since a knowledge of St. Paul’s wanderings, and especially of 
his second missionary journey, has been now found out to be 
generally necessary to the salvation of poor men’s children, two 
reverend caterers have provided spoon-meat comments, which 
will explain all the difficulties which may be felt when the Acts 
are read to the First Standard for the first time. For instance, 
when St. Paul says “ these hands,” the clerical duet adds a note 
to say, “ graphic : these hands rough with toil, as you see.” If 
the word “shear” is used, it is explained as “ cut (the hair) ” ; 
and shipmen, we are told, mean sailors. Surely such an audi- 
ence as is contemplated here have no business at all to read 
the Acts? 

Scotch Episcopalians who wish to deal a blow at Rome had 
better not write little books to say that “we could well have 
dispensed with the visit of St. Augustine,” because such senti- 
ments are too easily refuted. Whence came the Scottish 
Prayer Book? What of St. Aidan is there in it? It is really 
nonsense to pretend we have many fathers because our legiti- 
mate father overstrains his fatria fotestas. Dr. Wright's 
primer of “No Popery” puts the extreme Protestant view 
with less than the usual malice and more than the usual know- 
ledge. The author, however, is sawing off the very beams which 
support himself; for it is impossible for him to hold, say, the 
supremacy of the infallible Scriptures, and yet to teach the 
Church Catechism, which considers each Christian bound to 
believe, not the whole Bible, but the Apostles’ Creed. If Dr. 
Wright the writer is sound in the faith, then Dr. Wright the 
Vicar of St. John’s, Liverpool, must be in a sorry position. 
Mr. Ogilvie, on the contrary, boldly pleads for the Presby- 
terian faith, as a thing which appeared in the first century, 
immediately disappeared again for fifteen more centuries, and 
was rediscovered and refounded by Calvin first, and then by 
Knox, and “the Church” held its first GEcumenical Council in 
1877. This book is interesting because it is frank, terse, and 
a carefully written statement of facts about the religion and 
religious organizations affected by the Boers, the Scotch, and 
certain South Sea Island peoples. Their doctrines, alluded to 
only by Mr. Ogilvie, are set forth by Dr. Dodds, of Glasgow, 
a singularly uninteresting writer, who delivers his soul in such 
minute print that investigation is only conducted at the risk of 
coma. Mr. Ingram’s little book is often mistaken, and some- 
times foolishly so; but he speaks as a living man rather than 
as a dying invalid to dying invalids, and from some contact 
with “the general.” It is strange to find one who is proud of 
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the social work of the Church yet utterly at fault for a reply 
when an ex-Plymouth Brother objected to him that the burden 
of his sins was not intolerable ; as if our peculiar fardels were ever 
supposed to be intolerable. Surely our common mistakes and 
ourcommon disorders and injustices are what the Service Book 
intends? The Professor of Psychology at Harvard writes a 
little counterblast to suicide. By indignantly denying Dr. Dodd's 
theology and Paley’s “ Evidences,” cheering oneself by con- 
templating the Vaudois, and by not exaggerating the province 
of science, Dr. William James thinks we may acquire faith 
enough not to pistol ourselves. But have any of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, whom he addressed, showed sym- 
ptoms of such behaviour? A better receipt would be to send the 
bilious young gentlemen on cathedral pilgrimages with Julia C. 
Dorr, a most delightful lady, if she is at all like her book. She 
is as ignorant as one could wish ; calls Bishop _— by the 
queer name of Jaceline, and so on; but she really does enjoy 
grey walls and antique pieties and storied minsters, in the 
sweetest way; and her book is printed like those of Miss 
Wilkins, and has that additional associative delight about it. 


THREE BOOKS ON IRELAND. 


“The Great Famine in Ireland: a Retrospect of Fifty Years.” 
By W. P. O’Brien. London: Downey & Co. 1896. 

“ Ulster as it is: Twenty-eight Years’ Experience as an Irish 
Editor.” By Thomas Macknight. Two Vols. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1896. 

“England’s Wealth Ireland’s Poverty.” By Thomas Lough, 
M.P. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1896. 


| rhe a country so interesting in many ways, it is wonderful 
how many uninteresting books are written about Ireland. 
Every year produces a tableful of solid volumes—history, 
politics, or memoirs (and recently we have had the historical 
novel revived); but very few of them succeed. It seems an 
age since there was any book about Ireland that could by any 
stretch of courtesy be classed as literature. The three before 
us are fair average specimens from a large heap. Mr, O’Brien 
relates his experiences of the great famine of 1846-48, a period 
with which, as an experienced and competent official, he is 
thoroughly acquainted. Mr. Macknight, who has been for 
thirty years editor of a leading Liberal paper, recounts the 
current politics and gossip of Belfast. Mr. Lough dilates at 
large on the wrongs of Ireland, past, present, and to come. 
Each writer has something to say, and is not without skill in 
saying it; but we fear that only the mos? determined student 
of Irish affairs will care to go steadily through any one of the 
three volumes. In the case of Mr. O’Brien’s book, at any rate, 
this is a pity, for it contains a great deal of valuable material 
that could not be found elsewhere without considerable 
research. The author was successively a Poor Law and Local 
Government Inspector and Vice-Chairman of the Irish Prisons 
Board, and is familiar with all the details of the remarkable 
experiment by which it was endeavoured to introduce the 
English Poor Law system into Ireland in 1838. That the 
system has not been in all respects a success is a fact for which 
many reasons have been assigned; but, perhaps, a little 
incident related by Mr. O’Brien goes far to explain it. Sir 
George Nicholls, a distinguished Poor Law Commissioner, was 
sent over to Dublin to set things going. In conversation 
with a Government official who was to have charge of an exten- 
sive district in the South, Sir George expressed his fears that 
there would be difficulty in inducing the people to take to the 
new measure. “ Nothing could be easier,” retorted the con- 
tident official ; and when asked for eT as to his plan of 
operations, he replied, emphatically, “Ram it down their 
throats.” 

Mr. Macknight’s book differs widely from Mr. O’Brien’s. 
It is a somewhat disconnected and rambling narrative of 
the authors experiences in Ulster since 1866. There is 
a great deal about local ple and local struggles which is 
not of much interest to the world at large. He enlarges on 
the efforts that were made in Ulster to build up a Liberal 
party that would hold the balance even between the Orange- 
men on the one hand and the Fenians on the other; but in 
Ireland they take their politics hot and strong, and this im- 
ported spirit of Liberalism appears to have been but a sickly 
plant that withered when the Home Rule controversy became 
fierce. The two bulky volumes are filled with controversial 
matter on the Irish Land, the Irish Education, and the Irish 
Church questions, on all of which the author takes the old 
high and dry Liberal view as opposed to that of the equally 
high and dry Tories, among whom his lot was cast. His soul 
was wrung when Mr. Gladstone, in whose name he had fought 
all these battles in his newspaper for many years, went over 
into the camp of the enemy on the Home Rule question. Mr. 
Macknight himself attempted to argue the question with his 
old leader, but, naturally, he got little satisfaction. There are 
one or two striking conversations in this book, of which one 
may be quoted as a sample of the fatuous complacency with 
which the average Whig of thirty years ago talked of Ireland 
and the Irish question. Mr. Cardwell was Lord Palmerston’s 
Irish Secretary in the sixties, and he introduced two or-three 
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of the usual bills, which were much discussed at the time, ‘ 


but which never had the slightest effect, and whose very 
names have long been forgotten. Speaking of them after he 
had left the Irish Office, Mr. Cardwell said to a friend :—“ I 


found two questions perplexing all Irish Governments. The . 


one was the Education question; I settled that. The 
other was the Land question; I settled that. Then there is 
the Church question ; I was not long enough in the Irish Office 
to settle that.” Poor man. 

With the best will in the world, it is difficult to find anything 
good to say of our third book, which purports to deal with that 
tangled subject, Irish finance. Mr. Gladstone does not often 
acknowledge himself beaten; but he admitted after three 
attempts that Irish finance was too much for him. But to Mr. 
Thomas Lough, M.P., it is all as plain as a pikestaff. It is 
English tyranny, English treachery, English greed, from first 
to last, and Ireland is being bled to death in the interests of 
the pocket of the English taxpayer. When we keep in view 
the admitted fact that taxation is uniform all over the three 
kingdoms, with the exception of certain taxes which are levied 
in England and Scotland, but not in Ireland, it will be clear 
that Mr. Lough has set himself a difficult task. Tea, tobacco, 
and whisky are the three great engines of English oppression, 
the means by which she levies her cruel exactions. Here is a 
specimen of what Mr. Lough apparently regards as an argu- 
ment in support of his case :— 

“Two years ago a friend of mine residing in Ireland, then 
seventy-five years of age, who had been a strict abstainer all 
through life, had a severe illness, in which the heart was 
affected. Several doctors agreed that the moderate use of a 
good stimulant was the only means of restoring and prolonging 
health. Several stimulants were tried, but none was found to 
answer so well as old whisky, and of this a tablespoonful was 
to be taken three times a day. This comes to ten gallons in th 
year. In other words, the Government levy a tax of £5 5s- 
per annum cn the means of preserving the life of this aged 
person, who has brought up a large family, and has in many 
ways done his duty by the State.” 

What this interesting family anecdote has to do with proving 
that Ireland is taxed unfairly in comparison with England we 
have been unable to discover, or why the reckless old toper 
should not pay for his tablespoonful of whisky just as he would 
do if he were in England or Scotland. Is the next Irish cry 
after “free land” to be “free whisky”? Other writers have 
made the Irish Question more or less uninteresting, or even 
repellent. Mr. Lough is the first who has succeeded in making 
it ridiculous. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Norway.” By John Bradshaw. London: Digby, Long, & 
Co. 1896. 


RAVELLING is the most empty-headed occupation yet 
T invented, and the last illusion an ordinary man will part 
with is the belief that he is enlarging his mind by yawning 
hurriedly through acres of cathedrals or miles of stupendous 
scenery. The occupation itself is harmless and even beneficial ; 
the fault lies in the illusion, which leads to a troublesome 
admiration of Tuscany and endless books about Norway. One 
of the marks of an intelligent man is that he may be known 
for years without ever revealing that he has been in foreign 
parts. The chance discovery that he too has visited Italy 
comes as a surprise, a shock, something to be ignored, for- 
gotten as quickly as possible. For the intelligent man knows 
that he travels in order to ensure stupidity for a few weeks ; 
complete rest is necessary, but it is no more a subject 
of pride to him than a dose of physic. The inanity dis- 
played in diaries of travel is no novelty; nor do we, by this 
time, open a book about Norway with any doubts as to the 
quality of its tontents. Just because Norway is such an 
excellent country in which to spend a holiday, it is the most 
impossible to write about. Nowhere can a man be so sure of 
preserving his head in a perfect state of emptiness as ina yacht 
or a stolkjaerre which carries him past sheer mountains and 
thundering waterfalls. Mr. Bradshaw is fully aware of this, for 
he says : “ One of the characteristics of Norway is that there is 
such a continuous and rapid succession of varied and interesting 
scenes cropping up, that there is little or no time to devote to 
diversions of any kind ; such is the quantity and quality that it 
would almost be a treat to pass through a few miles of un- 
interesting country by way of a change ; it would at least relieve 
the eyes from the constant strain which follows the fear of 
missing anything good.” In fact, after a week or two in Norway 
one almost wishes to be an intelligent creature again, and 
this is exactly the effect that a holiday should produce. 
The best way to gauge the success of a trip is to consider 
the importance of the incident that most impressed the 
traveller, and, judged by this standard, Mr. Bradshaw's trips 
come easily into the first class. For at Ytredal his friend’s cap 
“ was blown clean off his head” into the fjord, and at another 
place he remarks that a bridge which spans the stream “con- 
nects one portion of the road with the other,” and that in order 
to reach the other side the bridge has to be crossed. The man 
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who stays at home has no conception of the impressive pro- 


ortions the disappearance of a friend's cap can assume, and 

e may drag ‘out a miserable existence at Putney without 
realizing the peculiar characteristics of the bridge he crosses 
every day. Bit by bit, as the traveller journeys farther from 
his own country, he divests himself of any scraps of in- 
telligence the prospects of a holiday may have left him. 
On the journey from Newcastle across the North Sea you 
may still note the remnants of facetiousness. “It was,” he 
says, “clearly demonstrated that there were numerous in- 
dications of inward disturbances of a very pronounced type.” 
By the time he reaches Christiania he has nothing left 
but the belief that his sentences should be balanced and finely 
contrasted—the visitor who misses a certain excursion “not 
only deprives himself of one of the greatest treats Christiania 
can offer, but loses an opportunity of seeing that which can 
scarcely fail to form one of the most agreeable and satisfactory 


’ excursions.” A few days later his inanity is complete, and he 


can tell us that, after an excellent breakfast, he continued his 
journey, and “ at once an exceedingly steep hill lay before us” ; 
e has, in fact, arrived at the blissful state of the child who 
says he has been taken out for a walk and has seen a dog. 
Mr. Bradshaw’s book is one continuous and convincing piece 
of testimony to the efficacy of the country he describes as a 
holiday resort; regarded as a literary production, the work 
suffers from the fact that it was obviously written before the 
effects of Norway had worn off. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition zs issued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon, Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
vegular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Friday. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND; or /o the CITY ADVER- 
TISEMENT OFFIceE, 18 FINCH LANE, CORNHILL, E.C, A 
printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 


PARIS. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW may be had in Paris every Saturday from 
Messrs, BoyveAu & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
K1osQuE DUPERRON, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le KI0SQUE 
MICHEL, Boulevard des Capucines, 


THE UNITED STATES. 
Copies are on Sale at the INTERNATIONAL NEws Company’s OFFICES, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, NewYork, and at Messrs. DAMRELL 
& UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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DUNLOP 


Pneumatic Tyres 
“Gee for Carriages 


ADVANTAGES. —The rfection of ease.—Absolutel. iseless.—Reduction in draught of 
one third.—Saving of all wear to the eet to the roughest roads. ive no 
trouble.—Appearance of wheel practically unaltered.—Can be fitted to existing wheels. 

A large Exhibition of Carriages, fy 4 the’ best Coachbuilders, and each fitted with these 

Tyres, can be seen at, also full particulars obtained on application from, 


The Pneumatic Tyre Co., Ltd., 


14 Regent Street (Waterloo Place), §, W. 


Have become 
universal for Cycles ; 
they 


THE SIMPSON LEVER CHAIN 


HAS 


REYOLUTIONISED CYCLING 
By Diminishing Exertion, Increasing Speed, Lessening Friction, Render- 
ing Ascent of Hills Easy, and giving to Lady Riders Absolute 
Grace in Actioa. 
It is now used by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, the Princesses 
Victoria and of Wales, Prince George ‘Mr. 
= = M.P., Mr. Bainbridge, M.P., Countess De La Warr, Lady Jeune, 


. &c. 
Can be fitted to every machine at small cost. 
On View Every Day at the ; 


London Show Rooms—119 Regent Street, W. 
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THE CAFE ROYAL, 
THE QUADRANT, REGENT STREET. 


BEST CUISINE IN LONDON, 


AND THE 


BEST CELLAR IN THE WORLD. 
£600,000 of Wines in Stock. 
MANAGER—JAMES WULLSCHLEGER. 


ROYAL HOTEL, 
CAPE TOWN. 


‘The Royal Hotel, Cape Town, is altogether the 


best hotel in South Africa.” 
The SaturpDAY REVIEW. 


Proprietor, J. CLARK. 


SPA, BELGIUM. 
Twetve Hours rrom Lonpon. 


(CERCLE DES ETRANGERS, with Roulette, &c., as at 
Monte Carlo.—For details, address Secretary. Racing, Pigeon Shooting, and 
Lawn Tennis. Theatres, Concerts. Superb Bathing Establishment.—For details 
apply to M. Juces Grenay, Secretary, Casino. 


VINOLIA CREAM 


ITCHING, “FACE SPOTS, ECZEMA. 


1s. 1jd. a Box, 
WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
MATE PARAGUAY TEA 


The only Tea free from Tannic Acid. 
No Astringency. 


FIFTQTY-FIWE MILLION Ss 
Of the Most Healthy People in the World 


DRINK MATE TEA. 


Sufferers from GOUT, CONSTIPATION, FLATULENCY, 
INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, and NERVE EXHAUSTION 
will get immediate relief by drinking MATE TEA. 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, writing in the JLLUSTRATED LONDON 
WS, says:— 

“ T have tasted the Maté tea and found it perfectly palatable and agreeable. 
It seems to be universally approved of as a refreshing and stimulating 
beverage. It enables workers to continue their labours, or travellers to 
pursue their journeys for long periods without food.” 

THE SOCIETY OF ARTS F¥OURNAL says :— 

“* Maté has a sustaining power which neither Indian or China tea, coffee, or 
even chocolate, can claim. Travellers drinking Maté can go six or seven 
hours without feeling the want of food.” 

Write for Pamphlet and Medical Opinions, ‘‘ Lancet,” 
** British Medical Journal,” &c. 


To be obtained from 


The MATE TEA CO., 39 Victoria St., Westminster. 
Price 3s. per lb., post free, AGENTS INVITED. 
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EMPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, Two Grand 
FAUST and LA DANSE, Great Success. Cinemato- 
Variety Entertainment, &c., &c. Doors open at 7.30. 


UEEN’S HALL, 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
Ad (Reserved), 3s. and 
mission, 1s. ; cony, 2s.; Grand Circle 
Robert Newman's (Queen's Hall, Langham ham ‘Place, W. 


FERREIRA GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
DIVIDEND No. tr. 
DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. 

HOLDERS of SHARE WARRANTS to Bearer are informed that they will 
receive payment of Dividend No. (ass, per (on Cow 
No. 4, either at the London Office of the Comp Within, 
a= at the Crédit Lyonnais, Boulevard des Tealiens, “Paris, or at = “ead Office 

ohannesburg. 

OUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination at either of the 
Offices mentioned above, and may be presented any day after this date between the 
hours of Eleven and Two (Saturdays a Listing forms may be had on 
application. y order, 

For ANDREW London 
ACKLEY. 
London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street eet Within, E.C. E.C., September 9 1095 
LANGLAAGTE ROYAL GOLD MINING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the GENERAL MEETING of this 
Cpemy will be held at Johannesburg on the 13th Octob>r, 1896. 
Transfer Books will be closed from the 22nd September to the 13th October, both 
days inclusive. 


JOHANNESBURG CONSOL at INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
7 E.C., 11, MONEY, London Secretary. 


ROWN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
DIVIDEND No. 17. 
A DIVIDEND OF SIXTY PER CENT. (being at the rate of 120 per cent. 
annum) has been declared by the Board, for the Half- wear ending 30th Septem- 
oe 1896, payable to Shareholders registered in the Books of the Company at the 
close of business at 4 p.m , on Tues day, 29th September, 1896, and to HOLDERS 
of Coupon No. 5 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. 
The Dividend Warrants will be despatched to London from the Company's Head 
Office, a. about 16th November next. 
The Transfer Registers will be closed from the 30th September to 6th October, 
1896, both days inclusive. 


By order 
For A. MOIR, London Secretary, 
London Office, 129 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. A. TACKLEY. 
_Seprember 15, 1895. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 


Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects of the Pre- 
liminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of the University of 
London will commence on October 1, and continue till July, 1897. 

Fee for the whole course, £21, or £18 18s. to students of the Hospital ; or £5 ss. 

each for single subjects. 

There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the WARDEN oF THE CoLLgEcE, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


Kies COLLEGE, London.—STUDENTS in Arts and 
Science, Engineering, Aschinecture, and Applied Sciences, Medicine, and 
other branches of education will be admitted for the NEXT TERM on Tuesday, 
September 29th. Evening Classes commence Thursday, October 1st. 
tudents are classed on entrance according to their proficiency, and terminal 
reports of the progress and conduct of Matriculated Students are sent to their 
parents and guardians. There are Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions. 

Students who are desirous of studying any Particu'ar subject or subjects, without 
attending the complete courses of = various Facu!ties, can be admitted as non- 
matriculated Students on payment of the separate fees for such classes as they select. 

The College has an entrance both from the Strand and from the Thames Embank- 
ment, close to the Temple Station. 

For ete and all information apply to the Secretary, King's College, 


THE COLONIAL Seaside. Farms 1,800 acres. 


Finest Climate in England. 
Training for Colonial Life. 


COLLEGE, Introductions to Life. 
Many Public School and 
University Men have 
HOLLESLEY Passed through the College, 


All parts of the World. 
Information from 
BAY, Resident Director at College, 
Or from London Office, 
6 Victoria Street, 
Westminster Abbey. 


PIXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are prepared for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 

Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Gollicon in Honours). 


SUFFOLK. 


UDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


T=! IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE, 
OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000, Paid-up, £300,000. Total F 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


UNION LINE 


DIAMOND FIELDS. 
Free way Tickets by Union Express London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets tar friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 


Apply to the UNION STEAM SHIP. COMPANY, Ltd., 14 Cockspur Street, 
SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-6 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


COLOMBO, 
Mi F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
anager’ \ ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.J Fenchurch Avenue, London, 


For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 


P. and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, 
ADEN, BOMBAY, and MADRAS vid BOMBAY, every week. 


NEW ZEALAND, and TASMANIA .............+.. every fortnight. 
VENICE ra BRINDISI to EGYPT and the EAST...... +» every three weeks. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
For ly at the Company’s Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 
, 


BOOKS. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Teiegraphic Address; * BOOKMEN, LONDON.” Code; UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Books. —ALL OUT OF PRI} NT BOOKS SU PPLIED. 
No matter what the subject. Patronized by the Nobility. The most expert Book- 
finder extant. Please state wants.—F.pwarp Baker's Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


SELLERS, of 27 wis West 2 ood Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, STRAND, Lo mw, WC. desire to call the attention of the 
—— G PUBLIC to aoe excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 
on for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIO S, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS, 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


MAS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 


On Friday next will be Published, crown 8vo. 6s. 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” “The History of David 
Grieve,” “ Marcella,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


A KENTUCKY COLONEL. 


A NOVEL 
By OPIE READ. 


* Allowing for certain national characteristics, the hero, indeed, is very much 
after the pattern of another Colonel dear to every English reader. Remington 
Osbury has the same tenderness and generosity,“ but by no means the same sim- 
= He is played — and lived upon, and made the prey of many worthless 

d designing persons, he is never taken in ; he is quite aware of or tricks that 
— stan played upon him, but forgives the rascals in the most delightful manner. 
Though the novel is full of adventure and brightly benny throughout, it is the 
Colonel to whom it will justly owe its success."— 7he Times. 

* He (the Colonel) is not the least like the vast army of ‘ ~~" officers’ of on 
rank in the United States, but more bles in the 
his character (though, of course, with the my: produced by “bringing. -np a4 
environment) our own Colonel Newcome. There is ae ¢ of ‘story’ in the novel, 
and not less than the usual amount of ‘ B. - t' which we expect in a 
description of Kentucky life; but the character of the Colonel is so —y ~y Ea 
altogether delightful that it dominates the and makes him 
s; ent over other matters.”—James Payn, in the ///ustrated 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY ANTHONY HOPE. 


Crown 8vo. price 6s, 


THE HEART OF PRINCESS OSRA. 
By ANTHONY HOPE. 


With 9 Illustrations by John Williamson. 


*,* This volume consists of a series of short stories dealing with the many 
adventures of the Princess Osra, of the House of Elphberg. The scene of the 
stories is Strelsau, familiar to the readers of ““ The Prisoner of Zenda.” 


NEW BOOK BY EDNA LYALL. 
The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a TRUTH. 


By Eona Lyatt, Author of “ The Autobiogra of a Slander.” 
Sewed, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. phy 
*,* The motif of this story is the recent troubles in Armenia, and, though the 
characters depicted are of course fictitious, the story is founded on fact, and the 
sad incidents are very Jar from being imaginary. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


GATHERING CLOUDS: a Tale of the 


Days of St. Chry ostom. By Freveric W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. Crown 8vo. ak 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


LECTURES on the COUNCIL of 


TRENT delivered at Ox‘ord 1892-3. By James A. Froupe, late Regius 
Professor of Modern History. Cabinet Edition Crown 8vo. os 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1895. 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS. Eight Lectures 


hed before the University of Oxford in the Year 1895 on the Foundation 
of the late Rev. John Bampton, Canon of Salisbury. By Tuomas B. 
Strronc, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and Examining Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Durham. 8vo. 15s. 


THE SANCTUARY of SUFFERING. 


By Eveanor Tee. Author of “This Everyday Life” &c. With a Preface 
by the Rev. J. P. F. Davipson, M.A., Vicar of St Matthias, Earl's Court ; 
President of the ‘‘ Guild of All Souls.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES on RELIGION. By the 


Rev. Letcuron Puttan, M.A, Fellow of St. John Baptist College, 
Oxford ; Lecturer in Theology at Oriel and Queen's College. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The PRINCIPLES of ECCLESIASTICAL 


UNITY : Four Lectures delivered in St. —— 1 Cathedral on June 16, 17, 18, 
and 19, 1896. By Arruur James Mason, D.D., iY Margaret ouiueer 
of Divinity at Cambridge, and Canon of Canterbury. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Issued under the auspices of the louie School of Economics and Political 
ience. 


SELECT DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRAT- 


ING the HISTORY of TRADE UNIONISM. 
I. THE TAILORING TRADE. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
F. W. Gatton. With a Preface by Sipney Wess, LL.B. Crown &vo. 5s. 


“ Mr. Galton writes moderately, and yet with thorough grasp of his a 
imes. 


HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. By Atrrep 


Wener, Professor in the University of Strasburg. Authorized Translation 
from the Fifth French Edition. By Frank Tuitty, A.M., Ph.D., Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Missouri. 8vo. 16s. 


The HISTORY of P. CORNELIUS 


TACITUS. Translated into English, with an Introduction and Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, by ALBERT WILLIAM Gout, BA T.C.D., some- 
time Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. 2 vols. Vol. I. 8vo. 7s. 6d.; 
Vol. II. 8vp. 12s. 64. 


OUTLINE HISTORY of GERMANY. 


By Mrs. H. C. Hawrrey. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


The ASNEID of VERGIL. Books VII.- 


XII. Translated into English Verse. By James RHOADES. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


GREEK RUDIMENTS. By Joun Burnet, 


M.A., Professor of Greek in the University College of St. Salvator and St. 
Leonard, St. Andrews, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


PASSAGES for UNSEEN TRANSLA- 


TION—LATIN and GREEK. Selected by A. H. Top, M.A., late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Oxford; and F. D. Loncwortn, M.A., late Scholar of 
Cambridge, Assistant Masters at Charterhouse. Crown 
vo. 38. 6d. 
*,*° The Latin portion of this book is published separately. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


The HOUSE of SURPRISES. _ By 


L. T. Meape, Author of “Daddy's Boy” &c. With Illustrations by 
Fdith Scannell. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


AN ARRANGED MARRIAGE. By 


Dorotruea Gerarp. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

“As a tale it is infinitely interesting, touched here and there with sprightly inci- 
dent, naturally arising in the evolution of the plot. Eminently a book for the 
restful holiday time, and made easy to ‘the reader in ‘good paper and clear print, 
which are never so acceptable as when the work of the year is suspended for a 
season." —Sheffield Telegrap’. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 


NOW READY. 


THE TOWER OF GHILZAN. By Sergeant- 


Major H. M. Greennow, Author of “‘ Brenda’s Experiment,” ‘‘ The Bow of 
Fate,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


GODDESSES THREE. By D. Hucn Pryce. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
NOW READY. 


ANTHONY BLAKE’S EXPERIMENT. In 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
NOW READY. 


OUT OF THE WORKHOUSE. By Mrs. 


HERBERT MARTIN, Author of “ Britomart” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, ros. 6d. 
THE 


BOOK OF THE DAIRY: 


A MANUAL OF THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 
OF DAIRY WORK. 


Translated from the German of Prof. W. FLEISCHMAN, 


By C. M. AIKMAN, M.A., D.Sc., and 
R. P. WRIGHT, Professor of Agriculture, Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College. 


Fully Illustrated, and containing the most recent Developments in the 
Science of Dairying with the best Practice in Dairy Work. 


LONDON : BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, OLD BAILEY. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. LYNN LINTON’S NEW NOVEL, 


DULCIE EVERTON, is now ready, in 2 vo's. ros. net; 
and at every Circulating Library. 


THE NEW AMERICAN NOVEL, 


JERRY THE DREAMER, by Witt Payne, is now 


ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. €d. 


DR. RUMSEY’S PATIENT. By Mrs. L. T. Meave and 
Currrorp Hatirax, M.D. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 
“ The story has elements of high interest.”"—Scotsman. 


DEVIL’S FORD, &c. By Bret Harte. With Frontis- 


piece by W. H. Overend. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TWO MASTERS. By B. M. Croker, Author of “ Pretty 
Miss Neville” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

“The richness and variety of character that spring up on every other page of 
‘Two Masters’ would of themselves make Mrs. Croker’s book an entertaiuin: 
romance ; but she has also a story to tell of crime and mystery that makes her 
doubly delightful.” —A/orning Leader. 


THE PROFESSOR’S EXPERIMENT. By Mrs. 
Huncerrorp, Author of ‘‘ The Three Graces.” With a Frontispiece by 
E. J. Wheeler. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘* Beyond all doubt or question one of the most mirthful and most wholesome 
books of the year. The author of this exhilarating story is gifted with the rare 
faculty of creating humoreus dialogue that bristles with repartee and sparl:les with 
badinage...... Such a fictional tonic cannot but be regarded as ‘a boon and a bless- 
ing to men’ by every novel-reader of a cheerful mind.”—Daily Telegraph. 


YOUNG LOCHINVAR. By J. E. Muppock, Author of 


* Basile the Jester” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. [September 24. 


A TRAMP ABROAD. By Mark Twain. New and 
Cheaper Edition; with 314 Illustrations, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SONGS OF TRAVEL. By Roverr Louis Stevenson. 
Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 5s. 
“‘ Except his ‘Songs for Children’ I know of no work of Stevenson's that more 


endears him to his readers than this delightful volume. 
James Pavywn, in /dlustrated London News. 


CURLY: an Actor’s Story. Told by Joun Coteman. 


With 21 Illustrations by C. J. Dollman. Crown 8vo. 1s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 110 and 111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C, 
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MESSRS. 


MACMILLAN 


& CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS, THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS, LONDON 
UNIVERSITY, AND COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS. 


LATIN. 


MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. By A. M. Coox, M.A., and W. E. P. 
A., Assistant in St. Paul's School. FIRST PART, 
sCOND PART 
MACMILLAN'S. SHORTER LATIN COURSE. bridgment_of Mac- 


MEISSNER'S “LATIN PHRASE BOOK. Translated by H. W. Avpex, M.A. 


cmsaft--GALLic WAR. With Notes and Vocabulary. Books II. and III. 
Rur LL.D. 1s. 6d.— IV. By C. Bryans, 
— Book C. Cotseck, M.A, 1s. 6d. 

CICERO CATILINE ORATIONS. by’ A'S 6d 

-—— CLUENTIUS, Translated by W. Peterson, Litt. D. 

EUTROPIUS, With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. Weicn, M.A., and C. G. 
Durrtecp, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

—— Books I. and II. With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. Weccn, M.A., and 
C. G. Durrieip, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

HORACE—THE ODES and EPODES. Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A. 

With Notes ont Vocabulary by T. E. Pacer, M.A. Books I L, IL, 

IIl., and IV. 1s. 6d. eac 

EPISTLES and ARS POETICA. Edited by A. S. Witxrns, Litt.D. 

- SELECT EPODES and ARS POETICA. By H. A. Darron, M.A. 


JUVENAL THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited by E.G. Harpy, M.A. 5s. The 
Text is carefull rons for School use. 
SELECT SATIRES. Edited by Prof. foun E. B, Mayor. XIL—XVI. 


Livy’ XXL. Edited by Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

—— Books XXI. and , separately. With Notes and Vocabulary o Ww. W. 
Cares, M.A., M.A, 1s. 6d. each, 

PHZDRUS. Complete Text, with Notes and Vocabulary. By the Rev. G. H. 


ures. s. 6d. 
PLAUTUS—CA ‘PTIVI. Edited by A. R. S. Hatirom, M.A. 
TACITUS. HISTORIES III.—V. Edited by A. D. Goptey, 3s. 6d. 
TERENCE Edited by S. G. M.A. 3s. 6d 

iL— EN Book By T. E. Pace, 


With Notes and Vocabula 
M.A. 64. ~Book I. By Rev. A. S. M.A. 1s. 6d.—Book 
Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d.—Boo III. T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
—— ECLOGUES. With Notes and Vocabulary. T. E. Pace, M.A, 1s. 6d- 


GREEK. 


MACHILLAN'S GREEK COURSE. Edited by the Rev. W. Gunion RuTuer- 
ForD, M.A.. LL.U., Head Master of Westminster. 
FIRST {GREEK GR GRAMMAR. the Rev. W. Guxtow M.A., 
E. —Toget 
EASY EXERCISES GREEK ACCIDENCE. H. %G. UNDERHILL, 


M.A 
SECOND GREEK EXERCISE BOOK. By the Rev. W. A. Hearn, M.A. 
on FIRST GREEK SYNTAX. By the Rev. 


ZSCHYLUS- SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. School Edition. Edited by A. W. 
ERRALL, Litt.D., and M. A. Bavriecp, M.A. 2s. 
DEMOSTHENES DE CORONA. by B. Drake, M.A. Revised by 
UCKBURGH, A 
EURIPIDES “ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. 
Bayrievp, M.A. ts. 
Edited by M. Earve, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 
—— BACCHA. Ed dited by Prof. R. M.A. 3s. 6d. 
ag With Notes and Vocabulary. By the aa J. Bonp, M.A., 
and Rev. A. S. WaLro.e, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
HERODOTUS. Book III. Edited 7S. C. Macautay, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
HOMER-—ILIAD. fooks I.—XIIL. ited by W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. 
M.A. 6s, 
Book XXIV. With Notes and i Poasteing. By W. Lear, Litt.D., 
and Rev. M. A. Bayriecp, M.A. 1s. 6d 
—— ODYSSEY. Boo With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bonn, 
M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPoLe, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
PLAT' PHEDO. Translated by F. J. Cuurcu. 2s. 6d. ne’ 
Book Edited by C. E. M.A. 
ons 1. With Notes. C.E. Geaven M.A. 1. 6d. 
XENOPHON—A ABASI. I. wie otes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
. WALPOLE, s. 6d. 
—— —— Bookl. With A. Wetts, M.A. 1s. 6d 
—— —— With Notes and Vocabul Book III. Rev. G. H. Natt, 
M.A. 1s. 64.—Book IV. By Rev. E. D. Stone, M. 1s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
BACON — "ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes. By F. G. Sersy, M.A. 3s. 3 


BROWNE. RELIGIO MEDICI. Editei by W. A. M.D. 
BURKE -—SPEECH on TAXATION ; SPEECH on LIA 
ELBY 38, 
DRYDEN—SELECT Saris. With Introduction and Notes, by J. Cuurron 


Cottins, M.A 
L’ALLEGRO, L PENSEROSO. ARCADES, SONNETS, 
&c. With Introductions and 9 By W Bett, M.A, 1s. od. 


—— COMUS. By the Same. 1s. 

LOST. Books I II. 1s. 9d. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by M. MacmiLtan, B.A 

POEMS of ENGLAND. ,* Selection of English Patriotic Poetry. With Intro- 
duction and Notes b B. Grorce, MA. , and A. Sincwick, M.A, 2s. 6d. 

scorr-LABY of the | LAKE. With Introduction and Notes, by J. H. Servant, 
M.A. ed, 2s. Canto I., sewed, gd. 

—— THE LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. By F. T. Patcrave. 1s. 

ith Introduction and Notes, by G. H. Stuart, M.A., and E. H. 
7, BA. Cantos I.-III., rs. 3d. ; sewed, 1s. Complete, 2s. 
SHAKESPEARE. With Introduction and Notes by K. Deicuton. 


Coriolanus. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. | 
Hamlet. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. 


Macbeth. 

Midsummer ight’s Dream. 
Is. 

5 Much bout Nothing. 
King John. ts. 9d. Othe llo. 
King 1S. gd. Tempest. 91. 

"RICHARD With Introduction and Notes, by C. H. Tawney, M. A. 

SPENSER THE. FAERIE QUEENE. BookI. By H M. Perctvat, M.A. 3s. ; 


sewed, 2s. 
—~--- THE | SHEPHEARD’S CALENDAR. With Introduction and Notes by 
Prof. C. H. Herrorp, M.A. 3s. ; sewed, 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


MOLIERE LE MALGRE | LUI. ByG. 1s. 
MISA ROP FASNACHT 
MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE F FRENCH COURSE. G. E. Fasnacur. 
KEYS, 4s. 6d. net eac 
PROGRESSIVE READ By the Same. FIRST 


ECOND YEA 
MACMILLAN'S FRENCH Compo By the Same. Part L., 2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN'S SELECTION PRE FRENCH ‘[pioms. Compiled by Madame 
P. H. Pra With a Preface by F. F. pease, s. 6d. 
A FRENCH GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS. ByG. E 


A coMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY of the yRENCE LANGUAGE. By Prof. 
Atrrep Etwatt and Gustave Masson. 3s. 6d 
HAUFF—DIE KARAVANE. Edited by H. Hacer, Ph.D. 3s. (Containing Die 
pape von Kulif Storch, Das Gespensterschiff, and Die Geschichte von 
SCHILLER MARIA STUART. ByC.S D.Li 
— . By HELDON, tt. 2s. 6d 
A a PRIMER. By Orro Stermann, Assistant Master in Clifton College. 


MACMILLAN’S gounss. G. E. Fasnacur. 
s. 6d. D YEAR, 3s. 6d YS, 4s. 6d. net each. 


MACMILLAN’S PF PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READERS. By the. Same. FIRST 
MACHILLAN'S ‘GERMAN COMPOSITION. By the Same. Part I., 2s. 6d. 


A COMPENDIOUS ~ GERMAN and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Ry Prof. 
Wuirtney and A. H. 5s.—GERMAN-ENGLISH. 3s. 6d. 
COMMERCIAL GERMAN. By F.C. Smirn. 3s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


MAN and his MARKETS. A Course in Geography. By Lionet W. Lyve. 
With Illustrations. 2s. 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. ore C. K. Gonner, M.A 
A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLANDS. 
Green, LL.D., and A. S. Green. With Maps. 3s. 6d. 
EOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLES. By Sir A. Gerkie. 1s, 
ne ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS. . BARTHOLOMEW. 15. 
ASS-BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. ByC. LARKE. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. 
ASS-BOOK of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. R. Mitt. 3s. éd. 
EOGRAPHY of EUROPE. M.A. Illustrated. 2s. 
LEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY ‘the “BRITISH COLOMIES. By Georce 
Dawson, LL.D., and A. SurHertano, M.A 
A HISTORY ad ROME ‘to the BATTLE of ACTiUM. ‘By E. S. SuucksurGn, 


A PRIMER of the HISTORY By C. A. Fyrre, M.A. 

A PRIMER of the HISTORY o E. ishop D.D. 1. 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND for. BEGINNER By A. B. BuckLey. 3s. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, By Eprru 2s. éd, 


DIVINITY. 
A CLASS- CLASS-BOOK | ot the  CATECHISH of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By 


D.D._ 1s. 6d. 
A FIRST CLASS-BOOK oF t the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
ACLEAR 
AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to the BOOK of Commeee PRAYER. 
. Procrer and Rev. Macrear, D.D. 
ST. LUKE'S GOSPEL, Greek Text, “with Introduction and *Notes. By Rev. J. 


s. 6d. 
The GosPEL ‘AecORDING to ST. BATTEEW. Greek Text. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Rev. A. Stom 
An INTRODUCTION to the CREEDS. By F. Mactear, D. 
THE ACTS of the APOSTLES, The Greek Text. With Notes. 
Pace, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
—— The "Authorised Version. With Notes by T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 


ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 4s. 64. key to New Edition in the 
and PRACTICE. By J. BrooxsMitH, M.A, 


for BEGINNERS, By J. and E. J. Baooxswrrm. 18. 6d, 
A TEXTBOOK of EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. Alternative 
By H 


with Additional Theorems and Exercises. 


ASNACHT. New Edition. 


Re 


-A., and F, 
College. BOOKS and XI., ; BOOK 3 I. and 


‘and IV., 2s. ; BOOKS IIL.-VE., 3s. BOOKS 
and 614.; BOOK XL, 1s.; KEY to I-VI. and 8s. 64. 
6d.’; KEY to be and 


L. a 
FIRST. ‘STEP: in EUCLID” By J. G. BrapsHaw. 1s. 6d 


| ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By Cuarves Smirn, M.A., Master of Sidney 


Sussex Edition, Revised. 4s. 6d. KEY, ros. 6d. 

J. JARMAN. 2s. ; with Answers, 2s. 6d. 
ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. Progressively Arranged. By Rev. C. A. Jones 
and C, H. Cueyne, M.A., late Mathematical Masters at Westminster ool. 
2s. 6d. KEY, by the Rev. W. Faizes, M.A., 7s. 6d 


By H. S. and S. R. B.A., M.B. 


ALGEBRA ‘tor BEGIN ; with Answers, 2s. 
ALGEBRA Yor “SCHOOLS. 38. 6d. ; Answers, 48. 6d. ; 


ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES and EXAMINATION PAPERS. To accompany 
Algebra.” Revise 

HIGHER ALGEBRA. Fourth Edition. * 6a. KEY, ros. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY, 4s. 6i. KEY, 83. 6d. 

By the Rev. J. B. LOCK, M.A 

TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS, B, as far as the Solution of Triangles. 
ition. 2s. 

ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. ‘Sixth Edition. 4s. 6d. KEY, 6 

HIGH 7, gown ETRY. Fifth Edition, 4s. 6d. Both Parts. complete in 


MECH NICS. for BEGINNERS. Part I.—MECHANICS of SOLIDS. 2s. 6d. 
Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 8s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS and STATICS. 

ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS “of PARTICLES By W. M. 
IcKs, 

PRACTICAL LL LESSONS in PHYSICAL MEASUREMENT. By A. Eant 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limitep, 


Beprorp STREET, STRAND, LoNnpDON. 
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BURLIN COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


to the Royal Family. 
315-317 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Patrons 
THE Royvart FAMILY. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT. 
H.1I.H. THE MIKADO OF JAPAN. HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH. 
H.S.H. PRINCE IBRAHIM HILMEY. HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 
H.R.H. PRINCE PRISDANG. 5 HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
H.R.H. PRINCE ORSINI. HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SOMERSET. 
THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF RIPON. 
&c. &c. &c. 


H.S.H. THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 


H.H. PRINCE CHANDERNAGORE. 
_H.H. PRINCE DHULEEP SINGH. 
H.S.H. PRINCE BIRON VON CURLAND. 


SPECIALITE. SPECIALITE. 
THE COB-SIZE LANDAU. OPEN AND CLOSED BROUGHAM. 
An exceptionally light and graceful little car- This compact little carriage can be opened 
riage quite under the control of one small horse in and closed in a second, and has all the advan- 
a hilly district. Fitted with every modern im- tages of a Landau at half weight. It is a pretty 
provement, self-folding head, self-folding steps, steel Brougham and Victoria in one, and remarkably 
overlapping tyres, &c. popular. 


Purchases may be effected on our Three Years’ System at an extra charge 
of 5 per cent. only. 


A very comprehensive display of upwards of 500 Carriages of the Newest and most Fashionable 
Designs to be seen at their Showrooms— 


315-317 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
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